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WHAT SHALL OUR GOVERNMENT DO FOR 
AGRICULTURE ? 

We are indebted to Hon. J. Morton, for a 
copy of the Report of the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the United States’ Senate, to whom 
was referred the Memorial of the Maryland 
State Agricultural Society. We have read this 
report attentively, and heartily subscribe to 
most of the sentiments therein expressed. 

To one of its implied recommendations, how- 
ever, we must for the present object. We refer 
to the suggestion that a sum of money be placed 
at the disposal of the President, to be applied 
at his discretion to the purchase of Mount Ver- 
non for the purpose of converting it into an ex- 
perimental farm, connected with an Agricultural 
School, &e. 

We are heartily opposed to entrusting the 
great interests of agriculture to the discretion, 
or care of those who can in any way make it a 
part and parcel of political machinery. When 
the present Chief Magistrate came into office, 
and laid before Congress his first message, 
summing up the general interests of the coun- 
try, we had occasion to remark upon the fact, 
that in a long document, referring to almost 
every other branch of industry, not a single al- 
lusion was made to the importance of fostering 
and developing the great agricultural interests 
of the country. Just before every important 
election, our politicians are very noisy in their 
expressions of regard for the ‘‘bone and mus- 
cle” of the country—the farmers; but the elec- 
tion once passed, and what more do we hear of 
our agricultural interests? There is a surplus 
of many millions in the treasury—money which 
has been chiefly drawn from the pockets of the 
farmers, in the form of indirect tariff charges 
upon articles of which they have purchased and 
consumed the greater portion; but how many 
of these politicians by trade, ever countenance, 
or dream of applying a thousandth part of one 
per cent. of this sum in aiding agricultural de- 
velopment? They may tax the Patent Office 
Fund, which strictly belongs to inventors, for a 
few thousands, to be expended, as is too often 
the case, in sending out to their favorites an ir- 
responsible and undigested mass of crude agri- 
cultural matter, so called, but nothing must be 
taken for this purpose, directly from the treas- 
ury—the farmers’ own fund. Ten millions can 
be voted to purchase a strip of land from Mex- 
ico, unneeded at present, except to serve the in- 
terests of a few individuals. Many millions 
more go as readily to protect commerce, to sup- 
port military schools and an army, and many 





other things; but what a commotion would be 
raised, should a proposition be made to appro- 
priate a single million of dollars to be expended 
over the whole country in developing agricul- 
ture! 

It is really a noteworthy, and we believe un- 
precedented fact, that we have at last a single 
report from a Committee of the Senate of the 
United States, even recommending a small ap- 
propriation for the benefit of agriculture. For 
this the members of the Committee are deserv- 
ing of the remembrance of the farmers of the 
country, though we predict that even this re- 
port has accomplished all it will accomplish—it 
will, after a little formality, be thrown under 
the table. 

We have said above, we object to the recom- 
mendation implied in the Committee’s report. 
If the scheme shall be carried out of purchas- 
ing a single experimental farm, at or near 
Washington, to be under the care and control of 
government officers, we predict that little good 
would come of it. 

Our country extends over many degrees of 
latitude and longitude, and embraces almost 
every variety of soil and climate. A system of 
agriculture adapted to the middle portions, 
would be comparatively useless to either the 
northern or southern regions. There should 
not be less than three centers of influence, a 
northern, middle, and southern. If experi- 
mental farms are desirable—and we think they 
are eminently so—we say let there be at least 
three of them, all located at a distance from 
political influences. Let each be under the 
direction of some of the leading agricultural 
societies, united in groups for this purpose. 
There is among our various State Agricultural 
Societies, the right kind of experience, energy, 
and public spirit, to direct and carry out any 
such enterprise. We should prefer to have lib- 
eral appropriations made from the general trea- 
sury to each of these State societies, to be ex- 
pended upon some general, well-digested plan 
for developing and advancing a knowledge of the 
best methods of cultivating the soil. The sum 
of fifty or a hundred thousand dollars, appro- 
priated to each of these, would not be missed 
from the treasury, while it would place them 
all in a position to carry on extensive experi- 
ments and researches. By dividing the work 
among a large number of these societies, much 
would be gained by competition, as wellas by a 
mutual correspondence and intercourse between 
them all. 

If there is just now the least inclination on 
the part of Congress to do any thing for agricul- 
ture, we hope it will be done well and carefully, 
as far as it goes. The leaving of a few thou- 
sand dollars in the hands of the President, or 





his appointed favorites, to be expended at his or 
their discretion, will not be what is required. 
It will only be a drag upon future effort. We 
have now before the country some half a dozen 
or less noisy politico-farmers, men who have 
acquired some little notoriety, but who, on their 
own farms, or half dozen acres at home, are 
known to be ignorant, or at least, unpractical 
theorists. These will be the first to step in and 
engross the first honors and emoluments. We 
sincerely hope no such fatal error will be made 
as to appoint these men as nurses of any new 
enterprise on a large scale. Better that the 
effort should be delayed a few years longer, than 
than such men should give a wrong bias to the 
enterprise. A step in the wrong direction must 
be retraced before a new start can be made, and 
a second effort always lacks in the important 
element of confidence. 

A Suggestion.—In reference to the question 
placed at the head of this article, we think few 
of our political men are prepared to answer it. 
They have talked little and thought less upon 
it; the Nebraska bill, the tariff, the navy, the 
consulships, the attorneyships, the post-office 
and custom-house appointments, &c., have en- 
grossed all their time, and now there looms up 
in the distance the next presidency, and we sug- 
gest for their consideration the following plan. 

Let the present Congress select from among 
its members a committee of a dozen farmers— 
if so many can be found there—and let this 
committee have power to sit during the short 
recess if necessary. Let there be appropriated 
for the use of this committee, say 20 or 30 thou- 
sand dollars, to be expended in prizes for the 
best practical essays upon the most feasible 
plan of developing agriculture through the aid 
of the General Government. Liberal prizes of 
this kind will set to work a host of shrewd, in- 
quiring minds. We venture the assertion that 
such a course would call forth more practical 
thought, and develop better plans, than would 
be devised in the halls of Congress, should they 
debate the matter daily for months, at a hun- 
dred times the expense. In this way there 
would be collected a mass of ideas, suggestions, 
and plans, ready fitted for the consideration 
of the next session, and prepare the way for 
adopting a scheme of operations which would 
not only be an honor to the nation, but also one 
which would add untold millions to the pro- 
ductive resources of the country, and to the 
wealth and comfort of its much the largest and 
most important class. 

—-—-9 @ o@—— 

Some ladies will forgive silliness; but none 
ill manners. And there are but few capable of 
judging of your learning or genius; but all of 
your behavior. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT BEES. 


THERE is perhaps no common insect so imper- 
fectly understood as the honey bee. Every 
body knows that there are such things as queen 
bees, drones, and workers, but as to the pecu- 
liar habits and offices of each class, the time 
and manner of maturing their young, their age, 
proper treatment, &c., comparatively little is 
known. In company with several others, we 
had the pleasure of witnessing last week, at the 
house of Mr. Stephen Knowlton, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., some very interesting experiments by 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth. 

Mr. Knowlton has several swarms of bees— 
some in common hives, but mostly in the kind 
of hive constructed by Mr. Langstroth, and 
called the “Movable Comb Hive.” They con- 
sist of an inner and outer box—a large space 
being left between for the free circulation of 
air, and also guarding against sudden changes 
of temperature. In the inner box, wooden 
frames are suspended by projections, in such a 
manner that the frames themselves do not 
touch the top, bottom, or sides of the hive. 
This arrangement gives entire control over the 
combs. They can be separately taken from the 
hive unbroken, and without injury to the bees, 
or a part of the combs may be taken out and 
transferred to another hive, or they may be re- 
placed, or reserved for use, at pleasure. The 
combs are built regularly on the frames, each 
being disconnected with the other. 

Before commencing any operations with bees, 
they should be gently sprinkled with sugar- 
water, with which they instantly fill themselves, 
and without which, it would be troublesome to 
manage them. The inner boxes, we may add, 
are constructed with glass, and by removing 
the outer box or case, the bees may be inspect- 
ed in all their operations. Mr. Langstroth made 
an experiment with old-fashioned hives, and 
showed a very simple and easy method of pro- 
ducing artificial swarming. He took a hive of 
bees from the stand, and inverted it upon the 
ground, a short distance from where it previ- 
ously stood. An empty hive of about the same 
size was then placed upon it, and all openings 
whence the bees might escape, were closed up 
with paper. By rapping on the sides of the 
lower hive, the bees became alarmed, and filling 
themselves with honey—which they always do 
in leaving their old homes—passed into the up- 
per hive. 

In his experiments, Mr. Langstroth showed 
the utmost coolness and calmness, which, in- 
deed, is the only method of handling bees suc- 
cessfully, for they have, so to speak, certain 
ideas of dignity, which they love to maintain, 
as well as beings of a higher order. Treat 
them gently, and they are amiable enough, but 
once tread on their dignity, and they are sure 
to become pugnacious. 

The queen—being the mother of the whole 
colony—reigns supreme, and all yield a willing 
and entire submission. Like other crowned 
heads, she is exceedingly jealous of rivals, and 
puts to death, all young aspirants to office. She 
usually lives from four to five years. Whenshe 
dies, the colony immediately set to work and 
rear a new queen. ~ This takes from fifteen to 
sixteen days. The queen bee is the only per- 
fectly developed female in the hive; the work- 
ers being only partially developed queens. The 





drones are the males, In about six months 
after they come to maturity—which takes 24 
days—the workers fall upon and destroy them, 
or drive them from the hive. . 

Mr. Langstroth has written a very interest- 
ing work on the “ Hive and Honey-Bee,” which 
is well worth reading. His chapter on ventila- 
tion speaks strongly of the necessity of fresh 
air to the bee tribe, as well as to man. His list 
of “fifty-four advantages which ought to be- 
long to an improved hive,” is rather a slur on 
past improvement. We fear they are like the 
bye-laws appended to certain constitutions, cal- 
culated rather to make a show than to be re- 
garded. Mr. Langstroth, however, appears to 
have investigated the subject quite thoroughly, 
and deserves great credit for somewhat extensive 
and accurate researches into the habits of this 
wonderful insect. 

One word more in regard to such entertain- 
ments as the one above alluded to. There are 
a large number of amateurs who have choice 
specimens of birds, bees, fruits and flowers, as 
well as cattle, horses, sheep, and fowls, and we 
suggest that it would conduce much to their 
own pleasure, as well as to that of others, if 
they would imitate Mr. Knowlton’s example, 
and take an occasional afternoon, during these 
days of comparative leisure, and invite in their 
friends and acquaintances to see what they have 
which is excellent, or rare, or interesting. 


ABSORBING POWER OF CHARCOAL, PEAT, &c, 





Proressor Way recently delivered an inte- 
resting lecture on the above subject, before the 
Royal Agricultural Society, for the following 
abstract of which we are indebted to the Agri- 
cultural Gazette: 


The main points insisted on were—(1,) the 
distinction to be observed between the process 
of deodorising and that of retaining the volatile 
products of the putrefactive process—(2,) the 
absorptive power of charcoal as dependent on 
its porous structure, and on these pores being 
open to the gases thus absorbed—(3,) and, 
lastly, the peculiar structure of animal charcoal 
as compared with that of vegetable origin, to 
which it owed its greater power as a decoloriser 
for the sugar refiner. 

On the first point it was remarked that the 
loss of the material of which the sense of smell 
took cognisance was not necessarily of any im- 
portance. A grain of musk was undiminished 
in weight after it had filled the room with its 
odor for years. And, so, the mere fact of ma- 
nure smelling was not, in itself, proof of any 
material loss. Nevertheless, it was found that, 
if the gases resulting from the process of putre- 
faction were fixed, the peculiar odoriferous mat- 
ter of the manure appeared also, in a great 
measure, to lose its volatility ; and so smell be- 
came, if not exact testimony, at least, a tolerably 
trustworthy index to the loss of valuable matter. 

The second remark had this important prac- 
tical bearing, that while in air charcoal absorbed 
many times its bulk of many gases—that of am- 
monia, for instance—in water, this power was 
altogether lost. Charcoal will absorb ammoni- 
cal and other gaseous products of putrefaction, 
and these are rapidly decomposed in its pores, 
but fill those pores with water, and their gase- 
ous occupants are at once expelled; and the 
only power which it then possesses will be that 
of a sponge holding so much liquid with what- 
ever matter may be dissolved init. To pass 
liquid through charcoal, in order to its ammonia 
being detained, is therefore most mistaken; the 
liquid will come out of it of the very same com- 
orgy in every respect as it had before enter- 
ing i 





The third point had only an indirect agricul- 
tural bearing. The peculiar porosity of animal 
charcoal is due to the separation of the char- 
coal by the mineral particles of the bone.— 
This has been very ingeniously attempted to be 
imitated by Mr. Way, by saturating the now 
well-known silica rock of Mr. Paine’s estate at 
Farnham (which rock is exceedingly light and 
porous) with tar, and exposing it to destructive 
distillation, by which means the resultant char- 
coal is distributed amongst the mineral sub- 
stance of the rock, much as it is in the case of 
animal charcoal amongst the mineral substance 
of the bone. And the decolorising effect of the 
charcoal in that state is very materially in- 
creased. Whether or not it may compete with 
animal charcoal for the purposes of the sugar 
refiner seems doubtful; but, if by its use it 
should reduce the value of charcoal below the 
price at which farmers could afford to purchase, 
it is clear that the ingenuity of Mr. Way and 
Mr. Paine will have proved, in this, as in other 
more important instances, agriculturally benefi- 
cial. 





——s6¢ 
For the Ameyican Agriculturist. 


A TRIP IN NEW-ENGLAND. 


OpprEsseD with the heated walls of the city, 
and longing for the cool breeze and green ver- 
dure of the country, I put myself under the 
care of two of my grandchildren, one 12 the 
other 24 years old, and took the New-Haven 
train at 8 o’clock P. M.; but passed at such 
rapid rate that I could see but little of the 
vegetable kingdom to report, until we ar- 
rived at the point to take the Housatonic rail- 
road, where we found what was called the ex- 
press freight train. The speed here was greatly 
lessened from that of the New-Haven, and 
plenty of time was now afforded as we passed 
along, to view the progress vegetation was mak- 
ing, which, owing to the cold'wet spring, and 
now severe drouth, was quite backward. The 
corn was quite small for 20th June, but the po- 
tatoes looked much better, and it appeared that 
an unusually large crop of this important vege- 
table had been planted. It is to be hoped that 
the expectations of the growers will not be dis- 
appointed in the quantity and quality, should 
they bein price. Our speed grew less and less, 
as one freight car after another was hitched 
on, and the old black horse whuzzed and puffed 
until 9 o’clock, when the conductor gave orders 
to stop long enough to give him water, and the 
passengers supper; but we were soon alarmed 
by the cry of the conductor, “All on board ;” 
but our alarm soon subsided by the gentle voice 
of the landlord saying, ‘take time enough ladies 
and gentlemen to finish your supper.” A gen- 
tleman then remarked, ‘let them go on we can 
overtake them.” 

We were asked the moderate price of thirty- 
one cents for cur meal, which was equally sub- 
stantial, and answered all the reasonable calls 
of nature, as the one we subsequently took at 
Springfield, for which we were taxed seventy- 
five cents. Supper ended, and the horse watered 
and wooded, we moved on moderately until we 
came to Canaan, a happy land to us, where we 
found comfortable beds, and kind attention. 
Starting again in the morning at 5 o’clock, mov- 
ing on at the same slow rate, we arrived at 
Lenox depot a 8} o'clock, making 174 hours 
from New-York, rather slow compared with the 
Hudson River route. I advise those who wish 
to see the picturesque scenery on the Housa- 
tonic, to take the morning train from New-York, 
which will take them through to Albany at a 
reasonable rate of speed by day light. I have 
been thus particular for the benefit of traveling 
strangers. 

Berkshire is a rough mountainous county, 
with every kind of soil to be found in that lati- 
tude, some of which is under the highest state 
of cultivation, while others remain without any 
apparent improvement. I inquired of the intel- 
ligent keeper of the excellent hotel at Lenox, if 
the moss-covered barren pastures and mowing 
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lots could not be renovated, to which he replied, 
‘ashes, either leached or unleached will do it.” 
He had applied them to land which would not 
produce half a ton of hay per acre, and the next 
year he took a large crop from the same land. 
Other intelligent farmers told me the same thing; 
but added they, “where can we get the ashes? 
we want all we can make for our corn.” 

Berkshire has one of the oldest, if not the old- 
est Agricultural Society in the State, and I ex- 
tremely regretted that my time was so limited 
that I could not glean facts from the officers 
and members to enrich the columns of your pa- 
per. It is also classic ground. I visited the 
house where President Edwards wrote some of 
the greatest works ever penned since the days 
of the apostles—was in the room where he 
wrote—saw the cupboard where he kept his li- 
brary, and the little breakfast room where he 
parted with his family, after which, going out to 
the gate opening into the street, he returned, 
and again conmended them to God. He then 
went to Princeton, to enter upon the duties of 
President of the College, took the small-pox, 
and in a few days ceased from all earthly labors. 
[also visited the old Indian mission-house, which 
has been removed from the green near the 
church, and which is now occupied as a barn. 
I also stepped down into the cellar of the Indian 
King’s palace. I also visited the old burying- 
ground, and there found the grave of the Hon. 
Timothy Edwards, eldest son of President Ed- 
wards, which brought fresh to my recollection 
the circumstance of his having spent a night at 
my house in 1804. After seating himself in his 
carriage, as he took my hand to give'it a parting 
squeeze, he congratulated me on a fair prospect 
of a family, having four boys with but a little 
more than a year between their ages. He said, 
“there is but one mode of family government, 
and that is the same which the Emperor of 
China exercises over his subjects.” ‘I have,” 
continued he, “brought up and educated 14 
boys, two of whom I brought, or rather grew up 
without the birch. One of these was Pierpont 
Kdwards, my youngest brother, the other Aaron 
Burr, my sister’s son. I tell you, sir, maple su- 
gar government will never answer; and beware 
how you let the first act of disobedience in these 
little boys go unnoticed, and unless evidence 
of repentance be manifested, unpunished.” Of 
all the sermons I have ever heard, long or 
short, this has been among the most useful, so 
far as this world is concerned. 


Berkshire has been celebrated for good 
schools. The old Academy at Lenox is in suc- 
cessful opperation in both male and female de- 
partments; there is also a private school for boys, 
for a very limited number, kept by Mr. Hotch- 
kin, for many years the preceptor of the Acad- 
emy. He takes the boys and fits them for col- 
lege rather for amusement than for profit. There 
is also a female boarding-school. Also at Pitts- 
field there are schools of a high order.. The Fe- 
male Academy is highly spoken of. The private 
boarding-school for boys, of Mr. Charles Diling- 
ham, has a high reputation. Miss Hinsdale has 
also a private select boarding-school for young 
ladies, in fairrepute. Here is a Medical institu- 
tion, and a Gymnaseum, all of which may be 
traced back to the early provision made by the 
first settlers of this town for primary sehools, 
by raising a permanent fund and setting it apart 
for this purpose. Let those who despise popu- 
lar education think of this. 

The cars pass through a rough, mountainous 
country, from Pittsfield to Westfield, and noth- 
ing can be said of agriculture on this route. 
There are many shreds and patches of rye, corn, 
and potatoes, from two to four yards square, 
and houses 12 by 16, and 16 by 20 feet, with 
plenty of intelligent children, many of whom 
will be yet reaping and harvesting their thou- 
sand acre fields of wheat and corn in the far 
west at no distant period, in consequence of their 
early training in a 7 by 9 school-house. 

Westfield is a beautiful old town, lying in the 
form of a basin, and surrounded by hills. The 
old academy stands as it did when I listened to 








its dedication, by Dr. Lathrop, with a crowded 
assembly, in the year 1798. Ever since it has 
been in successful operation as a literary insti- 
tution. I was happy to find in Mr. W. G. Goldth- 
wait, the present preceptor, a warm and devoted 
advocate for scientific as well as practical agri- 
culture; and although this subject forms no part 
of the acadamic course, it is to be hoped he will 
diffuse the same spirit into some of his pupils. 
There is in this town an agricultural club, which 
is exerting considerable influence. There is 
much good land, and quite as much very poor, 
but capable’ of being made very productive. A 
Mr. Miles has several acres of as poor sandy 
land as lies out doors, on which he has raised 
potatoes for several years in succession. His 
process is to plow and harrow, then sow it with 
leached or unleached ashes, strike out the fur- 
rows with a piece of joist, in which pins are put 
three feet apart. If the potatoes are large, cut 
in four pieces, and plant two pieces in a hill; if 
middle size, one potato without cutting; if small, 
two potatoes in a hill without cutting. He then 
covers, and when up, turns two furrows over 
them, and when up again, turns two furrows 
to the hill the other way. In this manner the 
ashes are thrown upon the potatoes, and they 
are dug, and keep through the winter free from 
rot. As I took this account from a third per- 
son, Mr. S. will correct all errors in my relating 
it. A TRAVELER. 
—0 6 @—— 


STORING POTATOES. 


Tue following results obtained by my plan of 
storing may prove useful. 1. Twelve sacksful 
of potatoes, lifted October 25th, 1853, stored 
with lime, the lime being placed in small bun- 
dies in the middle of each sack. Tubers all 
preserved; whereas some of the same potatoes, 
stored without lime, were much affected. 2. 
Fifty bushels of potatoes, dug up towards the 
end of October, were pitted with three bushels 
of quicklime, the latter being placed at the bot- 
tom of the pit, and covered over with a thick 
layer of Gorse. On opening the pit it was 
found that the diseased tubers did not amount 
to more than two dozen. Tubers stored in the 
ordinary way, in pits without lime, were almost 
entirely destroyed by disease. 3, 4, 5. Potatoes 
stored with and without lime quite untouched 
by the disease. 6. Roots stored in a large chest 
or box with lime, and the latter being placed in 
a small clothes-basket, and covered over with 
faggots. On opening the box the tubers were 
found quite healthy, whilst some that had been 
kept in a cellar without lime, were much dis- 
eased. 7%. Twenty bushels of the tubers were 
placed in a large bin with three bushels of lime, 
the latter forming a stratum at the bottom, and 
covered over with a thick layer of coarse cin- 
ders. At the end of three months the roots 
were found to be quite sound, whilst another 
lot which had been put into another bin without 
lime were very much diseased. 8. Potatoes 
housed in sacks, one or two large lumps of lime 
being put into each sack, tubers quite dry, and 
all preserved. 9. Potatoes first dried by expo- 
sure on a gravel walk to the heat of the sun, 
and then stored away in large boxes with lime, 
all healthy. Tubers housed in their natural 
condition become diseased. 10. Potatoes housed 
with lime, all healthy. 11. Same result. 12. 
Several bushels of potatoes were pitted with 
lime, and when examined, at the expiration of 
several months, were found to remain untouched 
by the disease. Roots pitted without lime be- 
came quite rotton, 13. Two or three hundred 
bushels of potatoes were divided into four equal 
lots. Three of these were pitted with lime, the 
other in the ordinary way. In the first of the 
three lots stored with lime, the lime was placed 
at the bottom of the pit, with the proper pre- 
cautions; in the second it was thrown into a 
conical heap in the center of the tubers; and in 
the third and last, it was placed on top of the 
potatoes, being separated from the latter by a 
layer of brushwood, &c. On examining the 


tubers at the end of some months those in the 


first pit were found to be much diseased, whilst 
those contained in the other three were nearly 
healthy. “The best result,” says this corres- 
pondent, “I am disposed to think was obtained 
by placing the lime on the top of the tubers, 
and this is the plan I intend to follow.” —Thorn- 
ton J. Herapath, Mansion House, Old Park, 
Bristol, in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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TOP-DRESSING FOR GRASS LAND. - 


Ws find, in the last received Mark Lane Ex- 
press, the following “ Observations Addressed to 
the Tenantry of his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire, within the Buxton Agency.” We copy 
the article because it contains some suggestions 
equally useful to the farmers of this country. 


That there isa great extent of grass land, 
both in meadow and in pasture, in the district 
of the High Peak, capable of being made much 
more productive, I think no one will venture to 
deny ; and it is with this conviction that the 
following observations and suggestions are made. 
In doing so lam not desirous to urge any one 
to enter upon what may appear to them to be 
doubtful experiments, or to induce an outlay 
which will not prove speedily remunerative ; 
but all will be ready to admit that it is 
to their interest to increase the quantity and 
to improve the quality of their hay crops, 
and to render their pastures capable of car- 
rying a greater quantity of stock, if these re- 
sults can be obtained by an expenditure in ar- 
tificial manures, or by any other means which 
shall be reproductive, and shall commence to 
Re so immediately after being applied or adop- 


The advantage of top-dressing grass lands, 
whether in meadow or pasture, as well as corn 
crops, has now become generally appreciated 
by all good farmers, as is practically proved by 
the increasing consumption of guano, bones, ni- 
trate of soda, and other artificial manures, the 
demand for which at the present time is unpre- 
cedented. This is in some measure to be attri- 
buted to the great breadth of land under tillage, 
induced by the high price of corn, but in no 
small degree to the general effort making at im- 
proved cultivation throughout the kingdom. 
The part they have acted in the rapid advance 
of agriculture is universally admitted. 

By the use of them the produce of this coun- 
try in grain and in roots has been within the 
last few years enormously increased. Meadow, 
and second-rate pasture land, has not made the 
same advance in improvement, while of their 
capability there can be no doubt. Great atten- 
tion is however now being given to this subject. 
While such marked success has rewarded the 
efforts which have been directed to the im- 
provement of arable land, surely the high price 
of cattle, sheep, and wool, present at this time 
powerful inducements to endeavor to extract 
the same profitable results from grass land ; and 
there is no other district of such description of 
land in England so capable of improvement by 
the use of light manures, as the extensive up- 
land pastures and meadows of the Peak of Der- 
byshire. Their height above the sea renders 
the time at which vegetation begins to move in 
spring generally rather late, and forms an addi- 
tional reason for supplying to the roots of the 
grasses at that period the stimulus and new 
food which these manures afford, operating to 
bring the hay crops in the meadows to earlier 
maturity, increasing their bulk, and improving 
their quality, and giving to their pastures an 
exuberance and vigor which will show itself in 
the color and thickening of the herbage, and in 
the growth of stock. They offer the best means 
of bringing an upland grass farm out of condi- 
tion up to a state of average productiveness, or 
of raising it to a higher level. 

MEADOWS. 


There are few farms, and especially grass 
farms, on which yard manure is produced an- 





nually in sufficient quantities to bring the mea- 
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dow land to the greatest state of fertility of 
which it is capable; consequently much remains 
in a condition in which it cannot possibly yield 
a fair profit to its occupier, unless he has re- 
course to some kind of artificial manure as an 
auxiliary. 

On large farms, the carting and spreading of 
dung is attended with much labor, and a con- 
siderable saving may be effected by supplying 
the fields nearest to the homestead with farm- 
yard dung, and those in more remote situations 
with guano or dissolved bones, which may be 
carted and applied at very small cost in labor, 
at the same time not omitting to give to such 
fields an occasional dressing of yard manure. 
Nothing should induce the farmer to lessen his 
appreciation of home-made dung, but to aid it 
by all means in his power by the use of bones 
and guano; but never to lose sight of endeavor- 
ing to increase the bulk and improve the quali- 
ity of this invaluable fertilizer. This leads me 
to remark how little this object receives that 
degree of attention which it deserves. Those 
who have not witnessed the results produced 
will be slow to believe the great advantage 
gained by protecting yard manure from the ef- 
fects of weather; and this may to a great de- 
gree be accomplished by simple contrivances 
which are very rarely adopted; too often is the 
liquid likewise allowed to run to waste, instead 
of restoring it to be absorbed by the bulk, of 
which it is the essence. 

Peruvian guano and dissolved bones are un- 
questionably the best of the artificial manures, 
being quick in their operation, and they are 
those upon which the adulterator expends his 
chief ingenuity. Care therefore is requisite in 
the purchase of them, to insure their genuine 
quality. Not only does immediate loss result 
to the purchaser of an adulterated article, but 
he is deterred from the future use of it, and not 
unfrequently ascribes the failure of his expecta- 
tions to the wrong cause. The importation of 
guano, which in 1842 amounted to 1700 tons, 
reached in 1852 the large amount of 150,C90 
tons. 

Peruvian guano is preferable to bones as a 
top-dressing for meadow-land, and two hundred 
weight per acre may be considered a fair quan- 
tity to apply. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that a favorable opportunity should be se- 
lected for this purpose. Mayis the proper time 
of year, and in this high situation from the mid- 
dle to the end of the month will, in general sea- 
sons, be soon enough ; but it is of such vital im- 
portance that this description of manure should 
be applied during rainy weather, that perhaps 
no favorable opportunity at any period during 
the month should be lost. The most favorable 
time is at the moment when, from the state of 
the atmosphere, vegetation is just about to 
make a start; but guano should never be ap- 
plied except in damp weather, so that it may 
be immediately brought into contact with the 
roots, and not be left to lie on the surface of the 
ground, to be evaporated by heat and drought. 

Immediate benefit is not the only advantage 
to be derived from the application of artificial 
manures. ‘he use of them results in affording 
gradually year by year fodder for a greater num- 
ber of cattle, both by increasing the quantity and 
improving the nutritive qualities of it, and 
thereby at the same time increasing the supply 
of home-manufactured manure. By means of 
them the hay crop will likewise be forced on, 
and be made ready for mowing probably ten 
days or a fortnight the carlier—an object of 
great importance in the Peak. 


PASTURES, 


Great improvement is to be effected in the 
grass lands of this district used as summer pas- 
tures, and especially in those of inferior quality. 
Although at an altitude averaging from 1,000 to 
1,400 feet above the sea, their substrata of lime- 
stone, general sufficiency and good quality of 
soil, and sweetness of herbage, render them ex- 
tremely healthy runs for young stock and sheep, 
of which they admit of being made to carry a 
greater number than they do at present. 


It may be looked upon as an invariable rule, 
that in proportion to the natural productiveness 
of a soil, the effects of top-dressing will be more 
or less advantageous. As the former ap- 
proaches the highest point, the latter will re- 
cede to the lowest. For instance, if three or 
four quarters of bone-dust per acre were to be 
applied to the rich grazing pastures of Haddon 
Field, little or no benefit would result; but ap- 
ply the same quantity to any of the land around 
Mewhaven, and the improvement would be 
manifest. It is not too much to expect that 
some pastures, now only capable of maintaining 
young stock in store condition, may be made, 
by top-dressings judiciously selected and care- 
fully applied, to turn out stock in a fit state for 
the butcher; nor that hill-side pastures, to 
which it has been hitherto found impracticable 
to apply lime, will be found to admit of the pro- 
fitable application of light manures. 

Bones will in most cases be found to be the 
best and most enduring top-dressing for pas- 
ture land. For many years after their introduc- 
tion, the erroneous idea was entertained that 
they should be used in the dimensions of half 
an inch to aninch. Chemistry has, however, 
disclosed that bones of such a size decompose 
very slowly, and that therefore, in order to ob- 
tain a more immediate return for the outlay, 
they should be applied in dust, by dissolving 
them with sulphuric acid. When used in this 
state they are more easily and uniformly distri- 
buted on the land, and rendered much sooner 
available for the use of plants than half inch 
bones; and when so applied, the benefit which 
they are capable of affording is estimated to 
last for several years, 25 or 30 per cent. of such 
benefit being realized in the first year. 

Three quarters, which will average about half 
a ton in weight, is a proper quantity to apply 
at one dressing to an acre. If in any case it 
should appear desirable to apply a greater quan- 
tity of bones, it would be more advantageous to 
do so after a lapse of two or three years, than 
to lay it on at one application. 

The period for applying bones to grass land 
varies in different localities. Some advocate the 
autumn, and others the spring of the year, as 
the proper season. If applied in the shape of 
dust in the month of May, and during showery 
weather, when vegetation is on the move and 
ready to seize eagerly on any food that is grate- 
ful to it, the time cannot be wrong. 

Some excellent authorities in practical farm- 
ing (and among them is Mr. Pusey) are now ad- 
vocating the use of nitrate of soda as a top- 
dressing for grass land, but its merits have not 
been fairly tested on variety of soils, and its pro- 
fitable application must therefore be yet consid- 
ered doubtful. The value of bones and guano 
is established. 

I have called your attention to this subject 
from two motives—first, because I feel it my 
duty to do so in the management of the pro- 
perty entrusted to my charge by your noble 
landlord; and, secondly, because I am desirous 
to see you join heartily in the endeavors which 
are being made on all sides to arrive at a better 
cultivation of the soil by means profitable to 
the occupiers. I have adopted this mode of 
communication as being the most convenient; 
and upon the above or upon any other subject 
connected with the farms in your several occu- 
pations I shall be at all times willing to advise 
and consult with you. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 

Buxton, April 20, 1854. S. Surrumrs, 





Larce SALE or Sueer my Catirornia.—Two 
thousand head of sheep were sold in this county 
on Tuesday; 1650 for $5 50 per head, and 350 
for $5. The sheep were right from Sonora, and 
were in no very good condition, yet we consider 
that the purchaser got one of those bargains of 
which we read sometimes.—Stockton Journal, 


Wiup Animats.—lIt is said that large droves 





of deer are moving westward from the Canadas. 





Red deer are very plenty on Lake Superior, and 
reindeer are much more frequent than formerly. 
Beayer are also quite numerous in that region.— 
Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 
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THE ANTWERP CARRIER PIGEON. 


Tue innate propensity of all tame pigeons to 
return to the place of their nativity or their es- 
tablished home, has led man to make use of 
them as mediums of communication, and as 
some sorts are preéminently useful in this res- 
pect, they have been named carrier pigeons, 
Of these, the Antwerp, the English carrier, 
horseman, and dragoon, the tumbler, and the 
owl, are the sorts most generally used. For 
the present, I will confine myself to a descrip- 
tion of the Antwerp carrier, a pigeon of all 
others that has proved most useful for long 
journeys, having performed extraordinary dis- 
tances. 

The Antwerp carrier derives its name from 
being first bred in the city of that name, in Bel- 
gium. In the ancient towers and lofty steeples 
of that venerable city, nestle a small variety of 
rock pigeon, peculiar, I believe, to that part of 
the Continent; in color they are mealy or 
strawberry, the wings barred with a redder tint, 
as also the neck; their beaks are dove-shaped, 
long and fine, the head round in front like that 
of the blue rock; the eyes bright and promi- 
nent, of a gravel or pale yellow color. They 
are exceedingly shy and wild, it being almost im- 
possible to entrap any of them; young ones are, 
however, occasionally taken from the nest and 
reared. These, and their progency, constitute 
the true Antwerp carrier. But these wild Ant- 
werps must not be confused with the wild, or 
rather the many escaped pigeons, numbers of 
which frequent the public buildings in most 
large towns. 

The few persons that breed this variety of 
pigeon are very choice of them, and rarely part 
with any; when, indeed, they do, generally 
those they can rely upon returning home. 

The housing propensity of this valuable va- 
riety of pigeons is so natural to them, that it is 
surprising what a small amount of training will 
make them proficients; squeakers will often re- 
turn home from long distances though they may 
have been kept in a consider time. One 
marked peculiarity of the Antwerp is their 
flight, starting offin a straight line when thrown 
up, then turning direct for home, not circling 
round as other pigeons do before they start, and 
also the straggling appearance of the flight 
when turned out from their loft for exercise. 
They are good breeders at home, but if removed 
to a strange place it is almost impossible to get 
them to do so. So wild and restless are they, 
that if confined in an aviary for twelve months, 
most of them will be found in flying condition 
at the expiration of the time, and quite ready to 
perform the journey home, though it may be 
100 or 200 miles; whereas, were other pigeons 
thus confined, most of them would be so fat 
and out of practice, that they would be quite fa- 
tigued with a few circles, and very few of what 
are commonly called carrier pigeons would have 
any inclination to leave after such a long con- 
finement. 

It may be wondered at that, as these pigeons 
are so valuable, and also such good breeders, 
they do not become plentiful; but this is to be 
accounted for in many ways, a few of which 
are as follows: The various accidents to which 
pigeons are liable, either in being sent or return- 
ing from home from long journeys; the great 
number of birds of prey which are every where 
to be met with on the Continent; the continual 
disturbance to them while sitting to send them 
out for a match, for this pigeon-flying is carried 
to a great extent in Belgium, which causes 
those possessed of a pure strain to be very care- 
ful not to part from them, through the fear that 
they might, at some other time, unavoidably 
match against their own birds; this will also in 
a great measure account for their rare appear- 
ance in England. 
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Iam, however, inclined to believe that the 
Antwerp of which I have been speaking is com- 
paratively a recent acquisition, perhaps within 
the last twenty or thirty years; the pigeon for- 
merly in use in Belgium was, without doubt, 
the owl. The short-faced Antwerps are a cross 
between the real Antwerp and the owl pigeon, 
which latter they frequently very much resem- 
ble, many of them having quite respectable 
frills and gullets. They are not quite so wild 
as the true sorts, but inherit much of their ex- 
cellent homing properties, and I have been in- 
formed of squeakers doing London and Dover 
without training. This variety are very small, 
and in addition to the occasional frill and gullet, 
have very short beaks; their color is generally 
blue or mealy, sometimes chequered. Not 
being quite so intractable as the long-beaked 
ones, they may, with due care and a little pa- 
tience, be settled in a new abode, at any rate, 
they will breed in a fresh loft, consequently are 
much better known in England. 

A cross-breed between the short-faced Ant- 
werp and the dragoon pigeon, however, is the 
kind mostly used for carrying communications 
in England, and is considered more certain for 
short distances. The thorough-bred Antwerps, 
it is alleged, frequently overfly themselves in a 
ten or twelve miles’ match; these half-bred 
birds are considerable stouter than the Ant- 
werps, have rather thick, but not very long 
beaks, and but little wattle. They are the same 
colors as the short-faced Antwerps, excellent 
breeders, and becoming very common. 

A great variety of mongrels and crosses are 
brought from Belgium under the title of Ant- 
werps, many of which are the ugliest, most 
runtish-looking birds imaginable ; some of them, 
itis true, have a good deal of Antwerp blood 
in them, and will perform long journeys, but 
such are, by no means, desirable.—B. P. B., in 
Poultry Chronicle. 
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MEXICAN GUANO-—NEW DISCOVERIES, 


Ir appears that the Government of Mexico 
have recently granted for ten years to Senor 
Jose O. Forns and others, representing a body 
to be called the Mexican Guano Company, an 
exclusive privilege for the exportation of guano 
from all the coasts and islands belonging to that 
country, with the exception of three islands in 
the Pacific known under the name of the Marias. 
Circulars have accordingly been issued, notifying 
the conditions on which it may be obtained, the 
professed object of the proprietors being to leave 
the trade as open as possible consistently with 
their own claims for remuneration. The quality 
of the guano existing on the Atlantic side of the 
coast has been more thoroughly examined than 
that on the other, owing to several cargoes hav- 
ing already been taken thence to the United 
States, as well as a few to Liverpool, and is 
stated to be entirely distinct from the Peruvian 
descriptions, its richness consisting in 60 per 
cent. of phosphate of lime. That which exists 
on the islands and promontories of the Pacific 
coast and in the Gulf of California is described 
as of a more varied character, some parts 
which are rainless being expected to supply 
high qualities, while in others the descriptions 
are inferior. Thus far, however, there seem to 
be no accurate classification of the respective 
sorts, nor any reliable estimates as to the quan- 
tities obtainable. The discovery of these de- 
posits as regards the Atlantic portion is only of 
recent date. The islands containing the princi- 
pal amount are called the Triangles, near the 
coast of Yucatan ; and no knowledge of the cir- 
cumstance seemed to have been possessed by the 
Mexican Government until very lately, when, 
after two American vessels had filled there, one 
of them, with more than 200 tons on board, 
was stranded ina storm on a neighboring point, 
and the matter was brought to light.—Zondon 


Times. 
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Tae Con.ture or Sink ws Virainra.—Mons. 


'of Bay Side, in the town of Flushing, Long 


Virginia, for the purpose of purchasing a tract 
of land in that vicinity for the cultivation of 
mulberry and the manufacture of silk. This 
business was conducted once near that place on 
a very large scale, but from the bad manage- 
ment proved a failure. 
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LARGE OAKS. 


Axout four miles south of Savannah, on the 
road leading to Costin’s Bluff, is a live oak, the 
branches of which cover a space 1024 feet in 
diameter. The trunk is over 7 feet in diameter. 

In the new cemetery at Charleston is a live 
oak, formerly of still larger dimensions. "hs 
main branch on one side is broken off close 
to the trunk, probably by lightning. The frac- 
ture has been covered with tarred canvas, and 
the other half of the tree is in full verdure. 
The main branch of the remaining half extends 
544 feet from the trunk, which, allowing 6 feet 
for the diameter of the trunk, would give a 
diameter of 115 feet covered by the branches. 

These are the largest oaks we have any know- 
ledge of, in the space covered by their branches. 
As to their age, they were probably as large at 
the first settlement of the country, as they are 
now. They are noble, venerable, and magnifi- 
cent trees. 

The colossal pines of California exceed all 
others in height, and in the magnitude of their 
trunks, but not in the extent of their branches.— 
Traveler, in Journal of Commerce. 


The above are large trees, but they can be 
nearly matched by White Oaks now standing 
on the farm of the late Errisecnam LAwReENCcE, 


Island. One of these according to our own 
measure with a tape line, has a spread of branch 
of 115 feet, others 100 feet or more; while the 
trunks several feet above the ground, measure 
from four to five feet in diameter. 
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Cnear Propuce 1x CALirorniA.—A corres- 
pondent of the Journal-af Commerce says 
under date of San Francisco, June 16th, that 
flour holders will not be able to get prices up 
now. Wheat will be coming in soon, and there 
is as much or more being raised here as will 
supply us with flour. One trouble here is, the 
land is too productive. Things grow so easy 
that they raise toomuch. You can get potatoes 
for nothing. In many parts of the country they 
are shoving them out of the bags, to save bags, 
leaving the potatoes to rot. I will give you an 
account of the sale of a lot for the benefit of 
the creditors of a man failing. There were 
sixty tons loose, which sold for six cents the ton. 
There were 200 bags of potatoes in the lot. 
They sold for ten cents the bag, each about 124 
bushels. These bags cost about fifteen cents 
each. So you see the bags were depreciated in 
value by having the potatoes in. After paying 
expenses, the creditors had twelve dollars and 
a half for the sixty tons and two hundred bags. 
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Feepine Povuirry.— Professor Gregory, of 
Aberdeen, in a letter to a friend, observes :— 
“As I suppose you keep poultry, I may tell you 
that it has been ascertained that if you mix 
with their food a sufficient quantity of eggshells 
or chalk, which they eat greedily, they will lay 
twice or thrice as many eggsas before. A well- 
fed fowl is disposed to lay a large number of 
eggs, but cannot do so without the materials of 
the shells, however nourishing in other respects 
her food may be; indeed, a fowl fed on food and 
water, free from carbonate of lime, and not find- 
ing any in the soil, or in the shape of mortar, 
which they often eat on the walls, would lay no 
eggs at all with the best will in the world.” 
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A Facr ror tHe Rearers oF Povrtrry.—Mr. 





had some few weeks back a cock turkey, or, as 
they are called in Suffolk, a gobble-cock, deter- 
mined to sit upon some eggs which were left in 
a nest. The steward, by way of experiment, 
placed under him 25 ducks’ eggs, which so de- 
lighted him that for several days he refused to 
come off after his food. After sitting 29 days 


he hatched out 29 ducks. ‘A hen and a duck 
hatched out at the same time 80 between them. 
As the gobble’s services were now required in 
another direction, it was thought advisable to 
commit his young family, together with those of 
the hen, to the care of the duck. They are 
now all alive, 8 weeks old, 50 in number, march- 
ing about with the old duck. 
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Larce Frey or Corn.—On the west side of 
the Scioto, just below Columbus, there is a field 
of six hundred acres of bottom-land planted in 
corn. Fifteen shovel plows and three cultiva- 
tors, worked by eighteen men and twenty five 
horses, are kept in constant requisition; and 
the result is, that scarcely a weed can be seen 
in the well plowed furrows. Twenty-five Ger- 
man girls follow the plows, and do the hoeing, 
for which they received 624 cents perday. The 
Journal says this corn is the tallest in the neigh- 
borhood. On our prairies it takes a locomotive 
in some places, nearly three hours to pass 
through a continuous corn-field. And all the 
labor that is required to cultivate it is in the 
planting and picking of the crop.—Chicago 


Journal. 


IMPORTED STOCK 'IN WISCONSIN. 


Tue steamer Michigan, which arrived here 
last Monday morning, bringing a heavy load, 
landed on our dock the superb stock which 
Capt. McKinnon, with an enterprise and public 
spirit worthy of all praise, has just imported from 
England and introduced ints Northern Wiscon- 
sin. The “King of Cymry,” isa horse cele- 
brated all over Europe as one of the noblest 
specimens of that useful anima! ever exhibited, 
combining as he does, all those qualities of 
strength, beauty, speed, endurance, and size, 
which are so desirable. When he was only a 
yearling, he was sold for five hundred guineas, 
and was purchased by his present owner at an 
expense of $5,000. Though much jaded by a 
passage across the sea, and bruised on the rail- 
road cars, a mere glance at his perfect propor- 
tions was enough to satisfy good judges that he 
is all he has been represented to be. He stands 
full 16 hands high, is a beautiful rich bay, with 
black legs, good substance, fine racing powers, 
and sound constitution and action. From the 
superior blood, combined with his fine shape, 
great beauty, and the superior racing qualities 
he possesses, he cannot fail in getting race 
horses, valuable hunters, trotters, and good 
harness horses. 

The other stock consisted of a Durham bull, 
a, dozen different heads of sheep of the most im- 
proved and best varieties, and various kinds of 
English and China fowls. 

We are glad to see that our farmers take suf- 
ficient interest in the improvement of their stock, 
to render these importations on the part of 
Capt. McKinnon a matter of general approba- 
tion. We now have a race of horses which al- 
ready have obtained considerable celebrity 
abroad for speed and endurance; and in a few 
years we shall be able to show specimens that 
will not be surpassed by those of any other 
portion of our country.—G@reen Bay Advocate. 
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Sopa Fountains Porsonovs.—Dr. Doremus, a 
chemist, is startling the New- Yorkers with some 
new dangers to their health. He analyses the 
soda water gathered from a large number of 
fountains, and finds copper or lead, or both, in 
specimens taken from some of the largest dealers, 
at this season, in the article. The result of his 
investigations he publishes in the American 
Medical Monthly for July. 








Borra, the Republican states, is now in Danville, 





Purse, steward to S, Capon, Esq., Framlingham, 
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GRASSHOPPERS AND Topacco.—The Cattarau- 
gua Whig is responsible for the following: | 

Grasshoppers are very thick, and are proving 
exceedingly destructive in Chautauque—at least 
we judge they are from the following story told 
us >y a farmer of that county, whom we saw a 
few days since at Dunkirk. Said he, “This 
spring, aS an experiment, I devoted about an 
acre of land to tae growth of tobacco. The crop 
did finely, and in a short space of time the 
plants had attained to the height of nearly five 
inches. Business called me to Buffalo. I was 
gone just two days; but in that brief period 
every vestige of my tobacco had been destroyed 
by the grasshoppers; and, sir, incredulous as it 
may seem, one large, hungry-looking specimen 
of the marauders, which I saw sitting upon a 
stump as I entered the field, actually had the 
audacity to ask me for the chew I had in my 
mouth!” We collapsed. 
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CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JuLY 4, 1854. 


Porato Diccers—G, J. Bundy, of Lyndon, 
Vt.: I am aware that inclined fingers in combi- 
nation with a scoop, have been heretofore em- 
ployed in a machine for digging potatoes, and to 
such fingers a vibratory motion has been im- 
parted, in order to separate and discharge the 
earth, the earth being made to drop through 
the spaces between the teeth or fingers, whilst 
the potatoes are forced up the inclined plane 
formed by the fingers. 

I am also aware that for the purpose of loosen- 
ing the ground or reducing its surface to a finer 
state than it was previously, there is nothing 
new in the employing on a mold-board, a hori- 
zontal plate and vertical cutters, extending up- 
ward from two to three inches therefrom. 

Ido not claim such inventions, but I claim 
the construction of the mold-boards of a potato 
plow. or the making them with slots or pas- 
sages standing vertically or nearly so, and hay- 
their respective planes parallel to a vertical 
plane passing through the draught beam of the 
machine, as stated. 

Seep Pianrers—Samuel Ide, of East Shelby, 
N Y.: I claim the series of connected chambers 
or recesses around the center of the rotating cog 
wi eel, constructed as described, whereby a uni- 
form and continuous distribution of the seed is 
effected. 

Mitk Srramers—Joel Gleason, of Geneva, 
N. Y.: I claim the combination of the packing 
with the hinged catches, the strainer being sup- 
ported on the pail by means of the packing, in 
combination with the catches, and the packing 
being fixed to the body of the strainer, by lock- 
ing the tin on to the packing on the underside 
of the body of the strainer, as shown, all opera- 
ting as set forth. 
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Disinrectinc Fivums.—The disinfecting pro- 
perties of chloride of zinc are well known to 
all practical men. Whether as regards the pre- 
vention or thecure of disease, the efficacy of 
this disinfector is unequalled, and it has also— 
or rather, as a means to that end—the power 
instantly to destroy all deleterious and offensive 
odors arising from drains, sewers, and privies. 
Now that the cholera again threatens us, the 
general use of chloride of zinc becomes a mat- 
ter of vast social importance; and no greater 
benefit could be conferred by the rich on the 
poor—and, by obvious reictionary influences, 
upon themselyes—than to aid liberally in sup- 
plying quantities of the fluid to cleanse the 
dwelling places, too often hotbeds of disease, 
of the crowded districts of the metropolis and 
other large towns of the kingdom. It is easier 
and more immediately practicable to arrest epi- 
demics by means of this simple preventive, 
than to improve the dwelling-houses themselves 
or build new ones. In public hospitals, espe- 
cially, the daily employment of zine (such, for 
instance, as Crewe’s disinfecting fluid, which is 





solutely necessary. We perceive from a recent 
statement that, in the visitation of yellow fever 
in one of the West India islands, the liberal 
use of the chloride, instantaneously destroying 
the noxious affluvia from the drains, materially 
aided in preserving health, to such a degree 
that only six per cent. of the population in the 
district where it was used (a very moderate 
ratio in such visitations) were affected by a mild 
form of the fever, and all of them recovered ; 
while in the garrison, where its use was neg- 
lected, the proportion attacked was thirty per 
cent., and the actual deaths ten per cent.—Med- 


tcal Circular. 
—_+ ee -~—— 


Pieasure.—Blessed be the hand that pre- 
pares a pleasure for a child! for there is no 
saying when and where it may again bloom 
forth. Does not almost everybody remember 
some kind-hearted man who showed him a 
kindness in the quiet days of his childhood? 
The writer of this recollects himself at this mo- 
ment as a bare-footed lad, standing at the 
wooden fence of a poor little garden in his na- 
tive village; with longing eyes he gazed on the 
flowers which were blooming there quietly in 
the brightness of a Sunday morning. The pos- 
sessor came forth from his little cottage—he 
was a wood-cutter by trade—and spent the 
whole week at work in the woods. He was 
come into his garden to gather flowers to stick 
in his coat when he went to church. He saw 
the boy, and breaking off the most beautiful of 
his carnations—it was streaked with red and 
white—gave it to him. Neither the giver nor 
the receiver spoke a word; and with bounding 
steps the boy ran home; and now, here at a 
vast distance from that home, after so many 
events of so many years, the feelings of grati- 
tude which agitated the breast of that boy ex- 
presses itselfon paper. The carnation has long 
since withered, but now it blooms afresh.— 
Douglas Jerrold. 


——26o———_. 


FOLLY OF ATHEISM, 





Tere is no God, the fool in secret said— 

There is no God that rules on earth or sky: 

Tear off the band that folds the wretch’s head, 

That God may burst upon his faithless eye. 

Is there no God !—the stars in myriads spread, 

If he look up, the blasphemy deny, 

Whilst his own features, in the mirror read, 

Reflect the image of Divinity. 

Is there no God {—the stream that silver flows, 

The air he breathes, the grownd he treads, the trees, 

The flowers, the grass, the sands, each wind that 
blows, 

All speak of God: throughout one voice agrees, 

And eloquent His dread existence shows : 

Blind to thyself, ah! see Him, fool, in these. 


——e @ o———_ 


Tae Marcu To THE GRAve.—What a mighty 
procession has been marching towards the grave 
during the last year! At the usual estimate, 
since the Ist of January, 1853, more than 31,- 
500,000 of the world’s population have gone 
down to the earth again. Place them ina long 
array, and they will give a moving column of 
more than thirteen hundred to every mile of the 
globe’s circumference! Only think of it; pon- 
der and look upon these astounding computa- 
tions! What a spectacle, as they “move on,” 
tramp, tramp—forward upon this stupendous 
dead march! 

Life is short and time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though strong and brave, 
Still, like muffied drums, are beating, 

Funeral marches to the grave. 





At a social party one evening, the question 
was put, “ What is religion?” ‘“‘ Religion,” re- 
plied one of the party, “religion is an insurance 
against fire in the next world, for which honesty 
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Horticultural Department. 

To Horricunrurists.— Our weekly issue of 
so large a journal, gives us ample room to devote 
to the different departments of cultivation, and 
we have commenced with this volume, to allota 
separate space to Horticulture. We have secured 
additional efficient aid in its conduction, and we 
invite horticulturists generally, to send in their 
emtributions on all subjects interesting and in- 
s ructive to those engaged in similar pursuits 
with themselves. Weare receiving the leading 
foreign and domestic horticultural journals, and 
shall be abundantly able to bring promptly be- 
fore our readers all that transpires, which may 
be new and useful. 


—-e@¢ 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF THE ROSES. 





Roses will well repay a little attention at this 
season. They have just exhausted themselves 
by profuse bearing, and if the seed vessels are 
allowed to ripen on them they become well nigh 
prostrated for the season; this should not be 
permitted. To remedy this in a measure, a lit- 
tle care is necessary in first judiciously pruning 
off a part of the oldest wood, and next in dig- 
ging about and stimulating the roots to recover 
their former vigorous tone. Liquid manure is 
excellent for this purpose, if prepared in this 
manner, viz., a half bushel of fresh cow manure, 
and half the quantity of hen manure, if at hand, 
put into a barrel, which may be filled with wa- 
ter; stir it up, and after 24 hours soaking, pour 
the liquid freely around the bushes, and fill the 
barrel again with water for another application 
a week hence, and the process can be a number 
of times repeated with the same manure. 

We think this fertilizer the best we have tried 
for all annuals, perennials and summer flowering 
shrubs. We like also to shower our rose bushes 
frequently with strong soap suds from the wash. 

Most of our best roses now a days are Hy- 
brids or other perpetuals, yet we know of many 
who have paid large prices to obtain choice va- 
rieties, and then by sheer neglect, after spring 
blossoming, they prevent another rose from ap- 
pearing to gladden them again during the sea- 
son. 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Mer at their rooms, 600 Broadway,:on Mon- 
day evening, the 10th instant. Vice-President, 
J. Grosnoy, in the chair; P. B, Map, Secretary. 

The Finance Committee made a very satisfac- 
tory report of their progress in settling up the 
old affairs of the Society. 

The Premium Committee were directed to 
prepare a schedule of premiums for a private 
exhibition at their rooms on the third Monday 
of September next, and report said list to the 
Society at their next meeting. Several commu- 
nications were read, but they contained nothing 
of public interest. 

We noticed some very beautiful flowers, which 
were placed on the table by Messrs. Brineman 
and Surrie, such as seedling Carnations, Pico- 
tees, Gladiolus, Stephanitus, Floribuntus, &c. 

A Conversational Meeting was ordered for the 
following Monday evening; subject, the fruits 
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is the best policy. 


and flowers then on exhibition. 
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BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tus Society held its regular monthly meet- 
ing at the Atheneum, Brooklyn, on Thursday 
evening, the 6th instant, at 8 o’clock. 

The exhibitions of Carnations and Picotees 
were numerous and fine. Mr. Grarr had a 
large show of carnations, among which were 
some that would be “hard to beat.” Messrs. 
Henverson, of Jersey City, also gained much 
credit for their good exhibition of the same 
flowers, among which were some rare seedlings. 

Mr. James Wer, as usual, exhihited choice 
flowers, including some handsome seedling Pic- 
otees. 

But there was on exhibition another flower 
which, at the present time, is making a great 
noise in Old England, and the improvement of 
which in this country we hail with pleasure. 
Werefer to the handsome seedling Double Holy- 
hocks, white, pink, variegated, &c. Most gar- 
dens have a corner for a few of the best of these 
showy flowers. The Society received quite an 
addition to its membership, and adjourned for 
two weeks. We understand that the report of 
the committee on premiums for the fall exhibi- 
tion will then be presented. 


°eo—— 


CULTURE OF THE DAHLIA. 


I neED scarcely remind amateurs that in order 
to be “well up” for exhibition purposes, the 
Dahlia should be planted in good strong soil, 
enriched by a liberal admixture of well-rotted 
dung, and that the plants will be greatly bene- 
fitted by placing a substantial mulching of the 
same material round their roots, which will feed 
on the fertilizing liquid, washed down by every 
shower of rain with which they may be favored. 
In order to be successful it is also indispensable 


that the young plants be strong and healthy, by 
being hardened and grown on slowly, but with- 
out receiving any check, for at least a month 
before planting, in a cool frame, to which air 
has been constantly and liberally admitted. The 
operation of staking should be performed either 
before planting or immediately after it. Though 
these conditions are, to some extent, known, 
and, what is better, acted upon, yet I have ob- 
tained such satisfactory results from their ap- 
plication, that wherever the Dahlia is cultivated, 
I have no hesitation in recommending their 
adoption. In planting, care should be taken to 
keep the ball entire, and to sink it but a trifle 
below its upper surface. I do not think that it 
is a good plan to form a basin or small trough 
for holding water, round the roots of the young 
plants. This should only be resorted to in very 
dry seasons, and, even then, not until the plants 
have made considerable pregress towards com- 
pleting their growth, for in a wet season, like last 
summer, for instance, this method of planting 
induces a too rapid, and, therefore, unnecessary 
growth, a condition which materially interferes 
with the quality of the flowers. From careful 
observation, Iam convinced that in proportion 
to the ripeness or otherwise of the trunk and 
laterals, are the chances that each variety will, 
or will not, maintain its true character. The 
fact that many of the leading varieties of last 
year failed to produce blooms of even average 
merit, ought to warn cultivators against the 
practice of furnishing their plants too copiously 
with an artificial supply of that element, from 
which, during a wet season, their succulent na- 
ture is but too susceptible of injury. The re- 
sult of such treatment invariably is the produc- 
tion of a profusion of rank long-jointed shoots, 
instead of short-jointed thoroughly matured 
wood, from which alone any thing approximat- 
ing to good show flowers can be expected.—A. 
M., in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





INTERESTING TO BOTANISTS. 
A BEAUTIFUL WILD FLOWER BOUQUET. 


| places. We should be glad to see such a speci- 

|men in every Horticultural Exhibition in the 
Iv the report of the recent Rhode Island Hor- | country. 

ticultural Show, published on page 246 of the | The following are both the common and the 


American Agriculturist, we alluded to a bou-| botanical names of the above bouquet, arranged 


quet of wild flowers, and requested a list of 
them. We are happy to receive that list, and 


| 
| 


in orders and classes, according to the nomencla- 
ture of the “natural system” as given in Gray’s 


publish it for a two-fold reason ; first, as a kind | Botany. These fifty-five varieties were gath- 


of guide-book to our younger readers in the/ered in Cumberland, R. I., within the%distance 


vicinity of Providence, and secondly as an ex- | of one mile, by Miss Mary Etizasetu Kent, of 
ample to those interested in Botany in other; Lonsdale, R. I. 


OLASS I.—Dicoryteponovs, or Exocenovs Piants. 


Order. Sub-order. Tribe. Botanical Name. Common Name. 

1 Ranunculacez, 2 Anemone, Thalictrum cornuti, | Meadow Rue. 

1 do 3 Ranunculez, Ranunculus acris, Buttercups. 

1 do 4 Helleborinese, Aquilegia canadensis, _ Wild Columbine. 

8 Nymphzeacez, Nuphar advena, Yellow Water Lily. 
10 Papaveracez, Chelidonium majus,  Celandine. 
22 Malvaceze, Malva rotundifolia, Common Mallow. 
23 Tiliacese, Tilia Americana, Lime, or Basswood. 
25 Geraniaceze, Geranium maculatum, Cranesbill. 
26 Oxalidacese, Oxalis acetosella, Wood Sorrel. 
83 Celastraceze, 2 Enonymese, Celastrus scandens, Clim’g Bittersweet. 
85 Vitaces, Vitis labrusca, Common grape. 
87 Leguminose, 4 Lotez, Trifolium pratense, Red Clover. 
87 do 4 Lotez, Trifolium repens, White Clover. 
87 do Lupinus perennis, Wild Lupine. 
88 Rosacea, 3 Rose, Rosa rubiginosa, Sweet-brier. 
88 do do Rosa blanda, Early wild rose. 
38 do Rubus villosus, High Blackberry. 
88 do Rubus canadensis, Low Blackberry. 
88 do Potentilla canadensis, Five-finger. 
88 do Potentilla argentea, — Silvery-cinque-foil. 


41 Onagracez, 
50 Araliacee, 
51 Cornacez, 

52 Caprifoliacez, 
52 do 

53 Rubiaces, 

56 Composite, 


2 Cinchonee, 
1 Tubuliflore, 
do 


56 do 

26 do 1 do 

58 Campanulacez, 

59 Ericaceze, 2 Ericinea, 3 Rhodorewx, 
59 ~= do 2 do 3 do 
59 ~=—s do 2 do |. ae 
59 do 3 Pyrolex, 

59 do 3 do 

59 do 3 do 

62 Plantaginacezx, 

62 do 


64 Primulacee, 
69 Scrophulariacex, 2 Rhinanthidew, 
71 Labiate, 

77 Solanacese, 

86 Polygonacess, 


86 do 
86 do 
86 do 


1 Loniceree, 
2 Sambucese, 


1 Primulez, 


Dwarf eve’-primrose. 


(Enothera pumila, 
Sarsaparilla. 


Aralia nudicaulis, 
Cornus paniculata, Panicled Cornel. 
Diervilla trifida, Bush. Honeysuckle. 
Sambucus canadensis, Common Elder. 
Mitchella repens, Partridge-berry. 
Senecio aureus, Golden Senecio. 
Achillea millefoliam, Common Yarrow. 
Leucanthemum vulgare, White Daisy. 
Specularia prefoliata, Venus’ looking-glass. 
Azalea nudiflora, Purple Azalea. 
Kalmia latifolia, Mountain Laurel, 
Kalmia augustifolia, | Sheep Laurel. 
Pyrola ritundifolia, False Wintergreen. 
Chimaphila umbellata, Prince’s Pine. 
Chimaphila maculata, Spotted Wintergr’n. 
Plantago major, Common Plantain. 
Plantago lanceolata, §Ribwort. 
Lysimachia quadrifolia, 4-leaved-loosestrife. 
Castilleja coccinea, Meadow Pink. 
Prunella vulgaris, Heal-all. 
Solanum dulcamara, _ Bittersweet. 
Fagopyrum esculentum, Buckwheat. 
Rumex crispus, Curled Dock. 
Rumex obtusifolius, § Broad Dock. 
Rumex acetosella, Sheep Sorrel. 


CLASS IL.—MonocotyLeponous, or Enpoeenous Piants. 


115 Orchidacez, 
116 Amaryllidacee, 
118 Iridacex, 


118 = do 

121 Liliaces, 1 Asparagex, 
121 do 

129 Graminez, 4 Festucines, 
129 do : 6 Avanez, 
129 do 6 do 


4 Arethusee, 


2 Asphodlece, ff Allium canadense, 


Pogonia ophioglossoides, Adder’s-tongue. 
Hypoxys erecta, Star-grass. 

Iris versicolor, Blue Flag. 
Sisyrinchium bermudiana, Blue-eyed-grass. 
Smilacina racemosa, Large Solomon’s Seal. 
Wild Garlic. 

Poa pratensis, Common Meadow-grass. 
Holcus lanatus, Velvet Grass. 
Anthoxanthum odoratum, Vernal Grass 





A woman has sued for a divorce in Indiana, 
on the ground that her husband’s feet were so 
oold it distressed her. A case of clear incom- 
patibility of temperament and of sole. 


In A Hurry.—A woman pressed a petition 
for a divorce in one of the courts in Indiana, 
recently, and grumbled because she did not re- 
ceive it at once. The attorney told her it could 
not possibly be granted before September. 
“Oh!” she exclaimed, “ that won’t do, I’ve pro- 
mised to marry another feller in July.” But 





the attorney couldn’t help her. 





Comepy or Exrors.—A Dutchman in des- 
cribing a span of horses which he had lost, said, 

“Dey wash very mooch like, specially de 
off one. One looks so much like both, I could 
not tell todder from which; when I went after 
de one I always caught de oder, and I whipped 
de one most deal because de oder kicked at me.” 


Nor Responsisie.—That young man to whom 
the world owes a living, has been turned out of 
doors—his landlady not being willing to take 
the indebtedness of the world upon her shoul- 
ders, 
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Expmine Susscriptions.—As we have before 
announced, the Agriculturist is sent no longer 
than ordered and paid for; so that any one re- 
ceiving the paper need not expect to receive a 
bill for it afterwards. With the last number of 
any subscription we send a notice that the time 
is up, or what is equivalent, we generally send a 
bill for another year. The bill is made out at 
the full price $2a year. Those belonging to 
clubs will of course remit only the club price. 


———660-——" 


NOT TOO LATE TO SOW RUTA BAGA. 


Mr. Narnanrat Ho tock, of Milton, Ulster 
county, N. Y., informs us that he has often 
sowed Ruta Baga or Russia Turnip, as late as 
the 20th of July, and that if the sowing is fol- 
lowed by rain soon, he gets a much better crop 
than when sown earlier. Some of his neighbors, 
who sowed last year the latter part of June and 
first week in July, had their turnips run too 
much to top and long necks, while his sowed 
on the 20th July bottomed well, and made an 
excellent crop. 

The above may answer in this latitude for 
warm, quick soils, and even later farther south ; 
but in a wet, heavy soil, we should prefer sow- 
ing the first week in July in this c'imate, aad of 
course earlier farther north. At the time we 
write this article, Friday, 14th July, a heavy 
rain is falling, which will make it favorable for 
sowing Ruta Baga as soon as it clears off, and 
the ground gets sufficiently dry for plowing. 

Well-rotted barn-yard manure, muck with a 
mixture of guano, Peruvian guano alone, and 
especially bone dust, and super-phosphate of 
lime, are excellent fertilizers for Ruta Baga. 

We hope the farmers will give special atten- 
tion to this crop—prices are still high—it is one 
of the last things they can get in this season, 
and it will doubtless pay well. 

Corn for soiling, and cabbages may be still 
sown with a prospect of fair crops. 


ee e-———_ 


ACTION OF LIME, 


A LARGE number of interesting experiments 
have recently been made on this subject, by 
Professor Way, of England, the results of 
which were given in a lecture before the Royal 
Agricultural Society last month. The lecture, 
and accompanying discussions, of which we have 
been able to gather only a brief outline, are 
promised in full in the next number of the So- 
ciety’s journal. Two of the more important 
conclusions were, 

ist. That a// soils contain more or less ammo- 
nia; and that ordinary clay soils contain as 
much ammonia per acre as -there is in three 
tons of guano. 

2d. That the great advantage of lime to the 
soil, is the setting this ammonia free for the use 
of the plant; and that it should be applied at 
short intervals in small doses, rather than, as 
usual, at long intervals in large doses. 

If the theory of Professor Way be correct, 
we can readily see how applying large quanti- 





can point to numberlesslocalities where the land 
contains little clay, and of course retains little 
ammonia, and large, repeated doses of lime have 
already exhausted all the native supply of am- 
monia. In our ‘“ Farm Notes” of Bound Brook, 
N. J., we gave the experience of some farmers 
there, that on their clay lands, lime yet contin- 
ued to benefit the soil, while one or two heavy 
doses upon their lighter soils injured them. 
We think it preferable, usually, to apply only 
nine to twelve bushels per acre at one time on 
medium loam soils, increasing the quantity on 
clays, and lessening it on those of a light, sandy 
character. 

Professor Way supposes that the ammonia in 
clays—which he finds abundantly at twenty 
feet depth—was derived from fish and vegeta- 
ble matter. Those who heard our lectures in 
eastern Connecticut, will remember that we ad- 
vanced these same views a year and a half 
since, when speaking of the richness of the soils 
deep down in the earth, and also of the original 
source of phosphoric acid, and other elements, 
not contained in the rocks from which the soils 
were produced, 
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VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 


However much architecture during the past 
few years may have gained among us in vari- 
ety of outside form, and in the picturesque, we 
think it has lost upon the whole in the comfort 
and convenience of internal arrangement. It 
is far much less laborious for the mistress of the 
house to superintend the kitchen when placed 
upon a level with the first story. How absurd 
to place it in a basement; and it is almost 
equally absurd to have a third story to a house 
in the country, where land is so cheap and 
building materials so plenty. Going up and 
down stairs is the hardest work that women 
do; and many stories in a house are only par- 
donable in a city, where land is excessively 
dear. 

For comfort in hot weather, there is nothing 
like a wide hall running through the house. 


tion of air than a partial hall. In large old 
houses, the stairs are frequently placed on one 
side of the hall instead of in it, which we think 
decidedly better; the hall can then be made a 
good dining and sitting-room whenever desired. 
The stairs should be broad and of easy ascent ; 
the rooms at least 10 to 13 feet between joints. 

For outside comfort, a piazza all around the 
house, is.very desirable. It makes a pleasant 
promenade in bad weather, and even adds to 
the warmth of the house in winter, and to its 
coolness in summer. 

Kitchens on the first story, except in ordinary 
farm houses, are made by the addition of an L 
to the rear of the house, or by adding on a wing 
at the side. Many object to either of these, be- 
cause they render it impossible to give the man- 
sion a fine architectural appearance. All this 
can be obviated, by making the house suffi- 
ciently large to admit of a small paved or flag- 
ged court-yard on one side of the center. This 
may have a glass dome or roof thrown over it, 
ornamented with a fountain, and be used for a 
clothes drying-house in summer, and a conser- 
vatory in winter. A conservatory on the out- 
side of a handsome house, can never be made to 
harmonize with its architecture. There is 





ties of lime exhausts and injures land, We 





something absurd in the very idea. Instead of 





This insures a much better and cooler circula- | 





a beauty, as many think it cannot but be with 
its rare flowers and plants, it is just as much of 
an excrescence as an L kitchen. 

A porte-cochére attached to the front piazza 
is a great comfort and convenience, especially in 
bad weather, and may be so planned as to add 
to the imposing beauty of the architecture, 
rather than be stuck on, as it often is, an ugly 
protuberance. 

Half stories with small windows, are a great 
absurdity in the country, or indeed any where. 
They spoil the architecture of the building, are 
inconvenient, and owing to the impossibility of 
properly ventilating them, are positively un- 
healthy. Basement stories, for the same rea- 
son, are unhealthy to live in. They are fre- 
quently the cause of consumption and cutane- 
oue diseases to those who occupy them. 

A dry, well-ventilated cellar should be made 
under the whole house, the windows of which 
should be at least two feet above the ground. 
The sides should be stone or brick laid in ce- 
ment, the bottom flagged with stone or thick 


tiles. But what is better is to pave with con- 
crete. This makes it rat, and even mouse 
proof. 


The above are general principles which should 
be adopted in building every house of any pre- 
tensions in the country. Other internal ar- 
rangements can be made to suit the fancy; and 
the outside appearance may be such as taste 
and convenience dictate. 

—_+ @¢-——— 

Heat vs. Swine.—We learn that on the 5th 
inst., as a quantity of fat hogs were landed 
from the cars at Brighton, Mass., about one 
hundred of them fell dead. They had been 
huddled too closely together. 


—-*¢¢ 





Deatu or THE Trortinc Horse Cassius M. 
Ciay.—This very popular trotting stallion died 
of inflammation of the bowels on Thursday 
night last. He died of the same disease, in the 
same month, and in the same stable that Black 
Hawk did on July 5th, 1850, at Montgomery, 
Orange Co., N. Y. At the time of Black 
Hawk’s death these two horses were matched 
to trot for $1000. 


LR te 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.] 


FARM SCENERY BETWEEN DUNKIRK AND 
CHICAGO; CROPS, &. 
Cuicaao, July 4, 1854. 

We took an inland route from Dunkirk on 
the Lake shore to Cleveland, thence to Toledo, 
and thence by the Southern Michigan and 
Northern Indiana Railroad, instead of the Lake 
route, at no inconsiderable expense of comfort, 
when the thermometer is raging, as it has for 
two or three days, towards 100° Farenheit. 
We never experienced hotter weather, though 
a comfortable breeze followed us most of the 
way, and still attends us here. 

The country is generally uninteresting 
through New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Michigan, till we strike the oak openings in 
the latter State, just east of the prairies. There 
is an almost unvarying flat clay soil over which 
the railroads pass; and striking their way 
through the uncultivated and unembellished 
portions, there is a monotonous tameness which 
amounts to downright dullness. We advise no 





one to take the Lake shore railroads when he 
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can do any better, which there is abundant op- 
portunity of doing, while the splendid boats are 
running, which now grace Lake Erie. We in- 
tend no disparagement to the roads, which are 
excellent, no grades or curves comparatively. 
The cars are comfortable, the conductors polite, 
and the running time good; but the scenery, 
soil, crops, and improvements, do great injustice 
to the country, which we have, in former years 
passed over in various directions, and always 
with pleasure. 

There are fine specimens of the ancient Am- 
erican forests, which those who are not familiar 
with, may pass under rapid review and with 
decided gratification. Especially will the ad- 
mirer of the “untutored grand,” be struck with 
the majestic specimens which thickly line the 
road through the Black Swamp, just east of To- 
ledo—that once dreaded wagon route to the 
traveler of the olden time, when fifteen miles 
per day was a great achievement. We once 
made less than one and a half miles per hour 
through it, though an only passenger in a stage 
coach, which turned over several times in going 
a few miles. All is now changed, and the 
grumbling tourist is whirled along at the rate 
of 30 to 40 full miles per hour. The monarchs 
of the forest throughout this deep soil, grow with 
unwonted dimensions. Almost every tree we 
saw, shoots up high into mid air, furnishing a 
clean, straight, stalwart stem, unincumbered 
with a limb for 70 to 90 feet high, as we should 
judge, and would each furnish ‘a mast for some 
tall admiral,” if of the right species. We never 
saw such a forest, and don’t believe it is sur- 
passed on either continent for uniformity and 
weight of clear, majestic, useful timber. When 
cleared and appropriated to agricultural pur- 
poses, no fields will be more productive. 

The crops over this route were generally 
grass, and of excellent quality, which the people 
were gathering with the scythe, the mowing 
machines not having yet been introduced here 
to much extent. Besides this were oats, pota- 
toes, corn, wheat, and some rye and barley. 
Grass and oats are the leading crops near the 
Lake, though in the soils adapted to them, all 
the other products flourish and yield highly re- 
munerating crops. Corn is generally backward, 
though we saw some very fine fields. The 
wheat through our route was much injured by 
the weevil, after having suffered severely by 
winter killing. There will be a very indiffer- 
ent—yes, a very light crop, in Northern Ohio 
and the adjacent territories. 

As we get westward, however, after striking 
the prairies and rich burr-oak openings of 
Western Michigan and Indiana, all through and 
in the neighborhood of those wonderously beau- 
tiful vistas, formed by their varied associations, 
we find the wheat fields loaded with their rich 
harvest, and past all danger, except the possible 
one of gathering. A good deal of it is already 
secured, and most is fully fitted for the reaping 
machines, which seem here to be generally 
used. We are gratified to learn, that through- 
out Illinois and Wisconsin the wheat promises 
great abundance. 

Corn is also very promising throughout the 
West, and we saw many fields that ‘stood four 
and five feet high, which the recent showers and 
the intolerably hot weather will carry up to 
full six feet before you receive this. 

Abundance and increasing wealth seem to be 


| the order of the day in this western world The 


fertility of the soil, the facilities for its reelama- 
tion and culture, the use of improved labor-say- 
ing machines for planting, cultivating, harvest- 
ing, and preparing for market, with the high 
prices, all agricultural products have generally 
commanded for the last few years, has given 
every intelligent, industrious farmer, not only 
full barns and granaries, but full pockets also. 
May similar success await all honest intelligent 
toil of the American farmer. 

The city of Chicago is a pretty fair index of 
the prosperity of its adjoining and tributary 
country. In 1832 it did not contain half a do- 
zen families. 
pleted and gives it nearly 66,000! Over half 
of these are foreigners—a good example of 
most of our new and thriving western towns. 
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RECIPES. 


One of the best housekeepers in Morristown, 
N. J., sends us the following : 

Mount Savace Breap.—Take one large ta- 
blespoon of yeast, put it to soak in a half pint 
of warm water at four o’clock P. M., the day 
before you bake. When soft, mix it with wheat 
flour to the consistence of a thick batter. Let 
it stand until light. Take half a dozen medium 
sized potatoes, boil and rub them through a 
colander. Take one quart of warm water and 
mix your sponge, adding the potatoes and 
some salt, making a thick batter. Let it stand 
over night. 

In the morning add one egg well beaten, one 
and a half large tablespoons of pulverized white 
sugar, and a piece of butter the size of a black 
walnut. Knead it well and let it rise. When 
light, mold it and let it rise again; repeat the 
same two or three times, the oftener the better. 
Bake in sheet-iron pans, 10 by 14 inches, and 
3 inches deep, making six loaves in each pan. 
When you take it from the oven, rub the top of 
the loaves with butter in a cloth. 


Mount Savace Yeast.—Take a double hand- 
ful of hops, boil in two quarts of water. Strain 
it upon some wheat flour sufficient to make a 
thick batter so that it will rise. 

When light, knead in corn meal enough to 
make it stiff as dough; let it rise, then mould it 
twice. Then break it up fine and let it dry, 
rubbing it daily as it grows dry, till it is nearly 
as fine as corn meal. Keep it in a dry place, 
and where it will not freeze. Do not put in any 
salt. 

————* 6 oe 
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THE HOUSEHOLD WRECK. 


BY MINNIE MYRTLE. 


Anp so the pretty farm is sold, and the house 
which has been tenanted by those of the same 
family name for nearly a century, has passed 
into other hands. Strangers are seen going in 
and out, and the garden and terraced walks echo 
the footsteps of those to whom it is not dear as 
the birthplace of their fathers, and fathers’ 
fathers for many generations. The pretty farm 
is sold! It echos sadly on my ears, and falls 
heavily on my heart. And what has caused the 
ruin of a household ?—deprived the sons of an 
inheritance, and the daughters of a home? Ah 


The census has been just com-. 


thousands in our land! It has all been mort- 
gaged by inches, to buy rum / 

He who owned it, inherited it unincumbered. 
There was a rich meadow of many broad acres, 
whose banks were washed by the river which 
wound lazily round, beneath the shadow of tall 
elms and spreading oaks; and the soil yielded 
abundantly with only the ordinary labor of the 
husbandman. Over on the hillside were the 
densely-wooded timber lots, from which the 
winter fires might have been supplied for cen- 
turies, and still left the forest in all its grandeur. 
At its feet stretched the sunny pasture, where 
the cowslips and clover grew in rich profusion, 
and the sheep and lazy herds grazed all the sum- 
mer months, and slaked their thirst in the peb- 
bly brook which meandered along its borders. 

The house was an antique, and stood upon 
the brow of a gently-sloping hill. It was built 
in the olden time, when convenience was little 
studied by designers and builders, but the site 
upon which its foundations rested overlooked all 
the surrounding country. From the windows 
the owner could look far away over the fields 
he cultivated, see the river winding among the 
rich intervals, and the brook gleaming through 
the tasseled shrubbery that hung over its sil- 
very surface—the road, with its many curves 
and windings, along which the harvest-men 
jogged merrily with their loaded carts of new 
mown hay or golden sheafs—the blue hills in 
the distance and the green hills near by, mak- 
ing a landscape such as a New-England valley 
alone can present, and a New-England farmer 
may behold with an honest pride. 

The garden lay smilingly out in the sunshine ; 
and a professed horticulturist could not have 
planned it more tastefully, or manifested more 
pleasure in trellising the delicate tendrils of the 
grape vine that climbed over the latticed bower, 
or pruning the stems of the gay and parti-col- 
ored flowers that decked the borders of the beds, 
and made a pleasant contrast with the bright 
green of the tufted mounds. How many times 
have I passed it, long after the shades of even- 
ing had gathered around the valley, and seen 
the youthful owner smoothing the terrace, or 
adding some beauty to the hillside, though all 
the day he had toiled in the field, and would 
have only a little time to rest ere he must again 
go forth to labor. 

He married young, a farmer’s daughter of a 
neighboring town, and never hada young farm- 
er a better prospect in the beginning of life than 
he. He was industrious and frugal, but his 
wife did not prove either efficient or economical. 
“‘Oh, how much depends on a wife,” is repeated 
till it is trite, but it is not half realized. She 
was not so refined in her taste, not so high 
minded or intelligent as her husband. All her 
influence went to drag him down. He would 
have preferred companionship with the culti- 
vated, and might have been led by a gentle 
voice and a loving heart to give up all that was 
degrading. One who understood her mission, 
and was willing to study in all things to be a 
help-meet to her husband—who was also capa- 
ble of improvement herself, might have won 
him to self-denial and a higher life. But she 
cared for no society but the low and gossipping. 
She surrounded him with those who were fond 
of wine and strong drink. She enjoyed the 
coarse jests and vulgar ribaldry of his boon 











‘t is a sad story, and yet the story of many 





companions, and never on any occasion spoke a 








ne ____ a 


word to dissuade him from his downward 
course. 2 

The Sabbath was a day of feasting, and their 
house the resort of idlers, who had no respect 
for things sacred. In a few years they were 
almost as much isolated from all refined and 
cultivated society as if they had lived in the 
desert. Children grew up with soured and em- 
bittered feelings towards all around them. They 
were taught to look upon those who cultivated 
their minds, and adopted a style of living in 
accordance with good taste and refinement, as 
proud and aristocratic, and encouraged to avoid 
instead of imitating them. The store and tay- 
ern, where vulgar herds convened, were their 
places of diversion. 

In the meantime, the poison was at work, and 
he who dealt it out, and allured the unwary to 
destruction, was growing rich upon the spoils, 
Day by day he poured out the liquid fire, which 
he knew was burning into the very heart’s core, 
destroying mind, and soul, and body, withering 
every energy, taking bread from the mouths of 
children, and desolating a hearth-stone around 
which children and children’s children had so 
long gathered, and exulted in his inhuman tra- 
ffic. Houses and lands were added to his pos- 
sessions—he grew rich and was crowned with 
honors, such as the vulgar are so ready to lay- 
ish on those who hoard money—no matter if 
it is coined from the very life-blood of the 
widow and the orphan, and stamped with the 
tears of those who are perishing with hunger 
and nakedness. Oh, why do not the stones cry 
out against such injustice, or the earth open and 
swallow up those who thus pollute its surface? 

But though the destroyer was silently and 
surely at work, there were no evidences of his 
ruthless hand upon the premises. The land was 
faithfully tilled, and the crops faithfully harvest- 
ed, and though he who toiled diligently from 
morning till night often reeled to his work, the 
little garden exhibited no signs of neglect; the 
flower beds were as neatly bordered, and the 
honeysuckles and morning-glories were trained 
and pruned as tenderly as if the mind had not 
been shattered, and the body wasted of its 
strength. The tall shade trees interlaced the ir 
gigantic stems, and formed a lofty bower about 
the dwelling, but never were they left to look 


‘scragly and old. All without was neat, and 


trim, and tasteful, but alas, all within was with- 
out beauty, or taste, or method. The fireside 
was never bright and cheerful. There were no 
evidences of the skilful hand of woman on the 
walls, or the mantle-shelf, or the work-table. 
Every thing had a sombre and repulsive look, 
and the atmosphere a chilly and unwholesome 
dampness. You could not enter the house 
without feeling that the refining and ennobling 
influence of 2 pure-minded woman had never 
shed its radiance there. 

Now and then, conscience, or rather the fear 
of an untimely death, awoke the slumbering 
energies of the self-destroyer, and he would re- 
solve to “ touch not, taste not, handle not,” and 
for a little while would keep his resolution; and 
then would come the tempter with his soft 
speech and flattering tongue, and resolution, 
and thought, and energy would be drowned in 
the bewildering draught, and another step 
would be taken down into the deep pit of des- 
truction, 

The grave-yard was often passed as he went 
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to his daily labor, and one evening as he was 
staggering by, his companion pointed him to a 
fresh mound, beneath which had recently been 
laid one who had been their companion through 
all the days of boyhood, and youth, and ripening 
manhood, and whom they had dearly loved. In 
the vigor and prime of life he had gone down 
toa drunkard’s grave! “Yes,” said his com- 
panion, “and ere another winter’s snows shall 
have melted from the green sward, you will 
have followed him, unless you retrace your 
downward steps. He might have lived a hale 
old man, of threescore years and ten, gathered 
like a shock of corn fully ripe, had he lived a 
temperate and sober life. But he was cut 
down in the midst of his days, and his death 
was not the less suicide because it was produced 
in years instead of an hour.” 

He who listened had already experienced the 
horrors of delirium tremens, and this terrible 
disease had terminated the life of the friend 
upon whose grave they were now gazing, and 
there he made a new resolution that he would 
cast off the fetters that bound him—the chains 
that were dragging him to perdition—and lead 
a new life. Fora year the maddening cup did 
not touch his lips. But there was no kind 
voice to cheer him on, or commend his noble 
efforts. His fireside was no brighter, and the 
face of his wife no less gloomy. His former 
companions deserted him, and there were no 
new ones of a better class to take their place. 
He was prostrated without his usual excitement, 
and could not perform his ordinary amount of 
labor. So he returned to his idols, and never 
again attempted to cast them away. 

He loved his children, and was proud, as 
fathers often are, of his daughters, who were 
pretty, and more than ordinarily interesting. 
But he had not the means of educating them, 
though they were fully impressed by their igno- 
rant mother with the vulgar idea that their 
birth and lineage made them ladies. They en- 
deavored in many little ways to brighten their 
home and make it more cheerful; but the vices 
of their parents, which were like a weight upon 
their spirits, drove them very early in life, to 
efforts for self-support, and they went forth 
among strangers to toil as common servants to 
earn the bread which their father sold for rum. 
His sons were without education and without 
ambition, and grew up coarse and grovelling in 
their tastes; and having no healthy incitement 
to labor at home, and no pleasure in the family 
circle, they too, early went forth into a world of 
temptation to be corrupted and destroyed. 

So, day by day, and inch by inch, the mea- 
dow, and the pasture, and the hill-side, were 
bargained away, and still almost unconsciously ; 
for no mention was made of accounts, and the 
long column of debit and credit was not exhib- 
ited, and no warning words were spoken, till the 
vultures were ready to swoop upon their prey. 

The farm, the homestead, and all his possess- 
ions had been bartered, and he had in return a 
shattered constitution, and an utterly debased 
and ruined mind. The cup of ruin had been 
drained to the dregs; and he who, only a little 
while ago, was the owner of a proud domain, 
and might have lived to a green old age, com- 
fortable and independent, and left a pretty in- 
heritance to his children, went forth a beggar, 
and is fast degenerating into a hopeless vaga- 
bond. He is only yet in middle life, and without 


home, or friends, or comfort!—the victim of a 
depraved appetite—and soon for him also will 
open the drunkard’s grave. 

The pretty farm is sold—strangers are stroll- 
ing leisurely in the shadows of those tall old 
trees, with no reverence for the hand that 
planted them, and only contempt for him who, 
for worse than a mess of pottage, has sold his 
birthright. They may be happy within those 
grey old walls, on which he who built them, 
fondly hoped no name but his would ever be in- 
scribed, and within which none but those in 
whose veins should flow his blood, should ever 
dwell; but no more justly did they come by their 
ill-gotten gains than the midnight thief and un- 
principled marauder. 

They have no more reverence either for the 
God who avenges, and no fear of retribution ; 
yet it may come!—for there is a woe pro- 
nounced against those who lay snares for their 
neighbors’ feet, and who put the cup to their 
neighbors’ lips, and who lay wait to destroy. 
But may mercy be dealt out to them instead of 
judgment, for a terrible doom would be theirs 
who had done, not only one, but all these 
things. 

But the little household is wrecked, and their 
inheritance passed away forever. Oh, it is sad 
to see a home blighted, and the fire upon an 
ancient hearth-stone go out in darkness and 
woe. But how many, oh, how many, have 
been thus desolated in our fair land by this in- 
sidious foe. How stealthy are his footsteps as 
he creeps over the threshold, where he comes 
to spread the blight and the mildew—to give 
poverty for riches, and for bright hopes and 
light hearts, crushed and broken spirits, 
wretchedness and woe. 

It is the monster evil, and comes in a thou- 
sand forms to charm its victims to the very 
verge of the pit. But though I have often seen 
it enter the cot of the humble—make the poor 
poorer, and the desolate utterly forsaken, it 
never before seemed so terrible as when I saw 
the proud family of the old homestead go forth, 
bowed and stricken, with not a lingering look 
upon the meadows, the woodlands, the garden, 
or the hill-side, to take shelter in the hut of 
poverty, and live henceforth upon the pittance 
which the day laborer, paralyzed and broken, 
might be able to command. I turned away in 
bitter anguish from the sight, and may it he a 
lesson which shall encourage the humble, and 
prove a timely warning to the proud, for whoso 
eateth the bread of,honest industry shall in due 
time reap abundant reward, and whoso wasteth 
his substance in riotous living shall be brought 


low. 
——_*+ © ¢——_ 

Excuse Bap Spetuinc.— Massa,” said the 
black steward of a Marble head captain, as they 
fell in with a homeward bound vessel, ‘‘I wish 
you’d write a few lines for me to send to the old 
woman, cos I can’t write.” 

“ Certainly,” said the good-natured skipper, 
taking his writing materials; ‘‘ now, what shall 
I say ?” , ; 

Pompey told’ the story which he wished his 
wife to know, which his amenuensis faithfully 
recorded. 

“Ts that all, Pomp?” asked the captain, pre- 
paring to seal the letter. 

‘“‘ Yes, massa,” replied he showing his ivory, 
“tank you; but "fore you close him, jist say, 
please ’scuse bad spellin and writen, will ye?” 

The captain appended the postscript as de- 





sired, 
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Scrap-Hook. 


THOUGHTS AT A CANNON’S MOUTH. 


{ 


Unper one of the galleries at the Crystal 
Palace is a collection of ancient armor—cold, 
sharp, and shining—that purports to have come 
from the well-known Tower of London. It is 
well worth a half-hour of study, and of moral- 
izing. It takes us back to the slashing days of 
“chivalry,” and the Crusades. What sinewy 
fellows they must have been in those olden 
times, to have stood under such a load of metal! 
What prodigious blows might have been given 
by those ferocious battle-axes! What an ugly 
character to meet must have been one of the 
stalwart knights, equipped from top to toe in 
all that flashing steel! Perhaps some of that 
very armor figured at Agincourt. Perhaps one 
of those swords may have been weilded on Bos- 
worth-field against the bloody Richard. Per- 
haps Queen Elizabeth may have “reviewed” 
some sturdy yeoman when encased in those un- 
comfortable suits of iron two centuries and a 
half ago! Well these formidablle weapons of 
death are all very harmless now, as they hang 
in yonder Palace of Peace; the very spears 
that once dealt havoc on the battle-field are 
now the wonder and perhaps the laughing-stock 
of some “ cute” Yankee who pities the stupidity 
that could not contrive Colt’s revolvers, or Paix- 
han guns, instead of such clumsy killing appa- 
ratus as those. 

Close by these ancient weapons of war, stand 
a few modern cannons, with their horrid mouths 
wide open. They, too, are harmless enough up 
there, ranged along-side of washing machines, 
and grain-reapers, and salamander-safes. A 
little child might run its hand into the very 
muzzle of the ten pounders. They are quiet as 
Quakers. 

But as we were looking at these engines of 
destruction, a few days since, our minds wan- 
dered off to the scenes of carnage for which they 
were constructed. We fancied ourselves on a 
battle-ground. Artillery was roaring; mus- 
ketry was hailing bullets in deadly showers. A 
mighty host was engaged in ferocious conflict. 
Men were fighting around us as if they had 
been enemies from the cradle. A whole army 
of men were driving their baynots through 
other men whom they never saw before, and 
whom, but for the order of a king or a general, 
they might have met in peaceful friendship! 
With shout and shriek, and dying-wail, the 
bloody work goes forward, until the side that is 
weakest (though perhaps morally the strong- 
est in being right) is overwhelmed, and the vic- 
torious host rushes forward, trampling the 
wounded and the dying into the earth! 

And this is war! This is what people coolly 
talk about, as if it were a holiday past-time! 
This is what men array themselves in gold and 
plumage for, and go out to with drums beating 
and colors flying! This is what men rejoice 
over in cathedrals, and offer up thanksgiving to 
Him whom they called the ‘“‘ God of Battles!” 

pirit of the benevolent Jesus! is this the reli- 
gion Thou didst come to teach? 

As for myself, whenever I read a high-sound- 
ing bulletin of victory, I never can fix my mind 
upon it. It wanders away to that hospital 
where the wounded victims are breathing out 
their livesin agony. It wanders to the cottage 
fireside, where sits the lone widow, mourning, 
like Rachel, and “will not be comforted;” 
where the lisping child asks when his father 
will come back, and is told—what his young 
heart is slow to understand—that some strange 
man met his father on the battle-field, and smote 
him to the earth! 

My mind wanders up to that gathering, so 
sudden, so awful, before the throne of God, 
and I ask myself, When, when will this stupen- 
dous system of havoc and of blood be swept 
from the face of indignant earth? Even, now, 
while the armies of Europe are mustering for 





conflict, shall not all Christians unite their pray- 
ers to God that national wrongs may be righted, 
and that the interests of justice and freedom be 
secured without the terrific necessity of war? 
Let the old armor rust! Let us try the new 
armor of truth, and justice, and love.—T. L. C., 
in Christian Intelligencer. 


TO RESUSCITATE DROWNDED BODIES. 








To resuscitate drowning persons, it is first ne- 
cessary to recover the body from the water before 
it is actually dead. Being in pussession of the 
body, the following question presents itself: 
Has the drowning person been submerged 
while emitting the breath, or with the lungs dis- 
tended by air? If the lungs be full of air at 
the time of submergence, the chance of success 
is ninety per cent. in its favor. If at the time 
of submergence the lungs be empty of air, (the 
lungs are never entirely empty,) they must col- 
lapse, and death is produced instantaneously. 
It is a well-ascertained fact, that no water ever 
enters the lungs of drowning persons. If there 
be water in the air cells of the lungs or wind- 
pipe, the individual may be said,—to use a play 
on the word,—to be emphatically drown-dead, 
(drowned). No water can, by any possibility; 
enter the lungs of drowning persons. Directly 
the water reaches the rim of the windpipe, the 
lid covering its chamber, externally as Adam’s 
apple, causes a spasmodic action of the parts, 
which is an effort of nature to protect their in- 
ternal integrity. In drowning, this spasmodi¢ 
contraction imperviously closes the lid (the epi- 
glottis) flat upon the ridge of the trachea— 
windpipe, so that nothing can pass into the vital 
breathing channel. The rolling of persons on 
barrels or suspending them by the heels for 
the purpose of “letting the water run out,” as 
is sometimes done, is a cruel and most absurd 
proceeding. Dissections of drowned persons 
exhibit the right side of the heart and its veins 
distended with venous—or in other words, ir- 
respirable asphyxiating blood—whilst the left 
side of*the heart and pulmonary blood vessels, 
are nearly or entirely empty of arterial, or 
vital, or ventilated blood. It is upon this con- 
dition—the distention of the right side of the 
heart and its blood-vessels—that Dr. Mott 
makes the distinction when (in his communica- 
tions on treating “‘ drowned” persons) not to use 
external frictions, and therewith, when to excite 
the circulation by this process. I am of opinion 
that Dr. Mott has inadvertently allowed hineself 
to fall into the error of the supposed danger of 
forcing (by prematurely exciting the circulation) 
more blood on these distended parts. It must 
be borne in mind that this unnatural and fatal ex- 
cess of blood and the consequent distention of 
the right side of the heart and blood vessels, 
and the empty state of the left side and pulmo- 
nary vessels, are only found in this state sev- 
eral hours after death. Such a state of these 
vitals actually drowned as it were in their own 
blood, alone would produce instant death with- 
out the continuance of the presence of the ad- 
junct water, the suffocating properties of which 
superinduce the fatal condition of these most 
salient points of the vital citadel. Regarding 
the application of friction, prohibited in the 
first instance, by Dr. Mott, I am of opinion 
that it is of the most vital consequence, because 
the mere act of friction not only conveys a cer- 
tain quantity of animal heat into the body, but 
it is also electrical, conveying with it animal 
electricity. As far as my experience extends, 
the friction should be performed slowly with 
direct passes, from the inside of the arm pits 
down to the wrists and palms of the hands. 
The fingers and toes should be stimulated with 
warm hands. The same direct passes should 
be made from the inside of the thighs down to 
the inner ankles. On the outside of the limbs, 
brisk friction may be added. The body should 
be thoroughly dry when friction is applied, 
which should be performed under warm blan- 
kets, or any thing else available within reach. 

The body recovered from the water should 





not be left wet, but instantly made dry—because 
water evaporates—evaporation cools the flesh, 
and cold will destroy the little vital warmth re- 
maining. Therefore the body should be strip- 
ped of the wet clothing, and, if possible, imme- 
diately enveloped in dry, warm cloths—woolen 
if practicable. The body should not be placed 
on the “dull cold earth,” because the earth is a 
powerful and quick conductor of heat and cold, 
and if it do not conduct all the heat from the 
body it will by this same action, what is vul- 
garly termed “strike the cold” into the spinal 
marrow, 7.¢., destroy its vital reaction upon the 
nerves; which negligence, alone, may complete 
what submergence may have left undone. If 
the body must be placed on the earth, if practi- 
cable, lay it on dry clothing, boards, or dry 
wood. The body properly placed in a room, 
with attendants ready to manipulate, it should 
be placed on an elastic mattrass, or @ canvas 
cot; the shoulders a little raised and resting on 
something soft. At first the head should be on 
a line with the body, the chin a little elevated 
from the line so as to stretch the windpipe. 
Warm plates, or warm bricks, should be placed 
(protected) between the shoulder blades on the 
spine, also to the soles of the feet—the friction 
proceeded with as I have already stated. In 
place of ‘‘ pressing the chest suddenly and for- 
cible downward and backward, and instantly 
discontinue the pressure,” the reverse is neces- 
sary to secure a quick success. Because, if the 
lungs be partially or entirely collapsed, they 
will rest or lie against the back, or as it were, 
the floor of the pulmonary chamber, therefore 
pressing down the chest will have no other ac- 
tion on the inelastic lungs, than flattening out 
or extending laterally the walls (ribs) of the 
chest. Now let two strong persons, one on 
either side of the body, close his hand firmly, 
and press it with force against and within the 
lower margins of the ribs at either side, and 
both simultaneously press firmly inward and 
upward, and then, suddenly ceasing the pres- 
sure, resume their position; the lungs will be 
roused, and what air is in them forced into the 
windpipe, and this air will force up the mucous 
froth clogging the air cells or bronchial tubes. 
The sudden resumption of the parts to their 
physicial natural positions, of course, superin- 
duce the action of the laws governing pneuma- 
tics upon the cellular elastic tissue of the lungs, 
provided obstruction or death have not already 
destroyed their influence and power. The pres- 
sure recommended upon Adam’s apple in the 
throat, whilst a bellows is used to inflate the 
lungs, I also object to. The pressure will not 
overcome the spasmodic contraction of the 
parts. I have tried thisexperimentin my early 
attempts and I succeeded, only, in filling. the 
stomach with air, whilst Iam not aware that 
any air entered the air cells or even the bron- 
chial tubes of the lungs. The stomach being 
filled with air, materially obstructs the attempts 
to relieve and arrest the action of the lungs 
themselves. I also object to pressure upon the 
projecting part of the wind-pipe (Adam’s ap- 
ple) by any other than thorough anatomists. Be- 
cause awkward persons, and even ignorant prac- 
titioners, would press upon the carotid arteries 
and jugular veins, which would be equally fatal 
to resuscitation as the continuation of the spasm 
upon the windpipe. The respiration, not being 
produced by the first attempts, the second pos- 
ition of the head is to raise it according to the 
formation of the neck, from 2 to 3 inches; the 
chin now, is to be slightly depressed upon the 
chest. ‘This position of the jaw bone will press 
the tongue and windpipe back against the zeso- 
phagus gullet, and close its passage, whilst it 
will shorten the trachea, or otherwise relicve 
the tension on tke windpipe, and by the pecu- 
liar pressure of the parts, it will afford the only 
chance now remaining of relieving the epiglot- 
tis (lid of the windpipe) from its spasmodic 
closing on the windpipe. This position of the 
jaw bone and soft parts will afford greater facili- 
ties for the purpose of injecting air into the 


windpipe, and thence into the lungs. This in- 
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jection of air into the lungs, never loosing sight 
of the laternal pressure, with the “ fists” under 
the ribs, and gentle friction as I have recom- 
mended, may be effected with a common inject- 
ing syringe, a bellows, or by some benevolent 
person’s mouth inflating the windpipe per 
mouth or nostrils of the patient. Great care 
must be observed to keep the mouth, throat, 
and nostrils free from accumulating mucous 
froth. After the manipulations shall have been 
successful, when respiration is established, the 
most skilful care is necessary; first to enjoin 
perfect quietude, not to move the body, not even 
a limb, lest the flickering flame is put out. The 
mouth clean, with a feather frequently penciled 
down the tongue; Jamaica rum, with milk, if 
procurable; if not, the poisons sold as brandy, 
gin, &c., must lend their doubtful assistance in 
the place of a genuine cordial. Regarding the 
treatment after consciousness has been restored. 
I have no space here to dwell upon.—A. C. 
Castle, M. D., in Journal of Commerce. 
—+-0 « za 
UNPRECEDENTED HOT WEATHER. 


Tae Heat.—Monday, July 3, the tempera- 
ture north rose to 96 degrees ; it reached 90 de- 
grees at 9 o’clock in the morning. Tuesday, 4, 
the heat has been continuous. At 4 A. M., 70 
north and 74 south; at 8, rose to 90 degrees 
north; at 9, to 95; and at 11, reached 97 de- 
grees, and was equilibriated at 94 to 96 for eight 
consecutive hours, and has been above 90 de- 
grees for ten consecutive hours. In the sun’s 
rays east at 11 A. M., 110 degrees, and west at 
3 P. M., 122 degrees. The wires were suffici- 
ently hot to blister the tongue. Between the 
seventh and the eleventh of this month the 
earth is periodically disturbed, and again from 
seventh to eleventh of August. 

July 4, 1854. 

Tue Heat Contisven.—This morning at 4 
o’clock the temperature north was 73 degrees, 
south 77 degrees ; 8 o’clock, 92 degrees; 9, 96 
degrees, and at 2 P. M. reached 100 degrees 
north. In the sun, east and west, 122 degrees, 
and water in the sun was at 102 degrees at 11 
A. M. 

The highest temperature that I have recorded 
in the month of July for eight consecutive years 
was 96 degrees, and occurred on the 13th of 
July, 1849. In the month of July in eight con- 
secutive years there have been but eighteen 
days during which the temperature rose to or 
above 90 degrees. 

The present heat exceeds any that I have on 
record of hourly observations, and I have not 
gone back to note records made less frequent. 

E. Merram, in Journal Commerce. 

Wednesday, 4 P. M., July 5, 1854. 

— 0 @e---— 

Fiowers AND Perrumery.—Some idea of the 
importance of asery | as an article of com- 
merce may be formed, when it is stated that one 
of the large perfumers of Grasse, in France, 
employs annually 10,000 lbs. of orange blossoms, 
60,000 lbs. of cassic flowers, 54,000 Ibs. of vio- 
let flowers, 20,000 lbs. of tuberoses, 16,000 Ibs. 
of lilac flowers, besides rosemary, mint, lavender, 
thyme, lemon, orange, and other odorous plants, 
in like proportion. Flowers yield perfumes in 
all climates, but those growing in the warmer 
latitudes are, it seems, the most prolific in their 
odor, while those from the colder are sweeter. 
Though many of the finest perfumes come from 
the East Indies, Ceylon, Mexico and Peru, the 
south of Europe is the only real garden of util- 
ity to the perfumer. Grasse and Nice are the 
principal seats of theart. From their geograph- 
ical position, the grower, within comparatively 
short distances, has at command that change of 
climate most applicable to bring to perfection 
the plants required for his trade. On the sea- 
coast his cassie grows without fear of frost, one 
night of which would destroy all the plants for 
a season; while nearer the Alps, his violets are 
found sweeter than if grown in the warmer sit- 
uations where the orange tree and mignonette 


and pepermint ; the essential oils extracted from 
these plants grown at Mitcham, in Surrey, re- 
alise eight times the price in the market of those 
produced in France or elsewhere, and are fully 
worth the difference for delicacy of odor. 


——_* oe —— 
For the American Agriculturist. 
CROPS IN CONNECTICUT—FAIRFIELD COUNTY 


FAIR. 
Norwa tk, July 10, 1854. 


Messrs. Epirors:—In your paper of July 5, 
I saw a notice saying that in a few weeks you 
should commence publishing a list of the times 
of holding the various State and County Fairs. 
I presume you intended it for other States than 
your own. I will therefore take the liberty of 
sending you an advertisement of the Fair to be 
holden in the town of Stamford, Fairfield Coun- 
ty. In that you will see a list of the officers, 
(our President, I presume, you well know,) and 
and also a list of all the premiums offered. We 
intend to have something pretty nice. The So- 
ciety have purchased a tent under which to ex- 
hibit their articles. We should be much 
pleased to see some of you up there at that time. 

I often see in your paper a short account of 
the appearance of the crops in different parts of 
the country, but none from this section. I will 
give a brief account of their appearance here. 
Wheat harvest has just begun, and promises to 
be a fair yield. Insects have troubled it some, 
but not seriously. Hay is very good, particu- 
larly on new seeded ground. It yields from 
two to three tons per acre. Corn looks very 
finely, and also potatoes; though every thing is 
now suffering for the want of rain. Oats will 
be but a slight crop, on account of the backward 
spring. Jostan KELLOGG. 

——¢ @ e—_—_ 
Correspondence of the American Agriculturist, 
‘THE CROPS, &c. 
Geneva, July 12, 1854, 

I rarnk Western New-York has the worst 
crop of wheat that has been known in thirty- 
three years, with the exception of 1828 and 1836. 
Our hay crop, especially on old meadows, was 
never worse. Corn looks well. Early sown 
oats and barley on rich land are very poor. We 
have a severe drouth. JOHN JOHNSTON. 





Lockport, N. Y., July 10, 1854, 


Summer crops in this section are coming on 
finely, and to all appearance will be equal, if 
not superior, to former yields, unless something 
should happen to them that is not now looked 
for. The spring was quite unpropitious for 
getting in crops, being cold and wet, so that in 
many places ground could not be prepared for 
seed until the first of June, but since then, the 
season has been extremely favorable. Wheatis 
light strawed, and the weevil is making sad 
havoc in it; so much so, that I think much of it 
will be lost. Otherwise it would be a fair crop. 
I never saw better ears, being long and well 
filled, which will partly make up what is des-| 
troyed by the weevil. Fruit will be abundant, 
except apples, which will be quite deficient 
compared with former yields. 

After taking the various crops into considera- 
tion, I think the present season bids fair to be 
quite a productive one. B. 





SHAWANGUNK, Ulster County, N. Y., July 12, 1854. 


As regards the season and the crops, thus 
far, I may say the spring was exceedingly back- 
ward and wet. Farming operations were ac- 
cordingly greatly retarded. But the progress of 
vegetation, subsequently, was so rapid that by 
the first of June, the crops, generally, were in a 
good state of forwardness, except corn, which 
is still behind time, and many fields wear an un- 
promising aspect. In this vicinity winter grain 
suffered considerably by being winter-killed, es- 
pecially that which was sown late. Fields, how- 





bloom to perfection. England, however, can 
claim the superiority in the growth of lavender 


I much doubt whether there will be an average 
crop in this vicinity. Possibly, however, the 
deficiency may be only local. My opportunity 
for observation has not been extensive. Hay 
crops are good. Fruit islight. Recent drought 
has already seriously affected the pasturage ; 
and if it continues, will seriously diminish the 
summer crops generally. M. 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOWS IN 1854. 

Name. Where held. Date. 
ILLINOIs, Springfield, Sept. 12-15 
Kentucky, Lexington, “12-16 
Lower Canada, Quebec, “12-16 
Vermont, Brattleborough, “18-15 
Ohio, Newark, “ 16-22 
Michigan, Detroit, “26-29 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, “27-29 
Missouri, Boonville, Oct. 2-6 
New-York, New-York, “3-6 
New-Hampshire, “3-6 
Maryland, Baltimore, “3-6 
Indiana, Madison, “4-7 
Wisconsin, Watertown, “4-7 
Connecticut, | New-Haven, « 10-13 
North Caronina, Raleigh, “17-20 
Georgia, Augusta, “93-26 
Iowa, Fairfield, asi 
National Cattle 

Show, Springfield, Ohio, ‘“ 25-27 

New-York County Farrs. 

Oneida, Rome, Sept. 19-21 
Rensselaer, Lansingburgh, “ 19-21 
Delaware, Delhi, “20-21 
Franklin, Malone, “ 20-21 
Jefferson, Watertown, “ 21-22 


Washington, No. White Creek, ‘“ 21-22 








Dutchess, Washington Hollow, “* 24-27 
Albany, Albany, “ 26-28 
Putnam, Carmel, “26-27 
Columbia, Chatham-Four-Corners, 29-30 
Onto County Snows. 
Guernsey, Cambridge, Sept. 6-8 
Medina, Medina, “18-14 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, “26-28 
Lucas, Toledo, 26-27 
Hardin, Kenton, “ 27-28 
Lorain, Elyria, “27-28 
Richland, Mansfield, “ 27-28 
Mahoning, Canfield, “98-29 
Belmont, St. Clairsville, Oct. 3-5 
Clarke, Springfield, “3-5 
Clermont, Bantam, “ 3-6 
Columbiana, New-Lisbon, “63-5 
Morgan, McConnellsville, 4 Ge 
Wood, Portageville, “4-5 
Gallia, Gallipolis, “5-6 
Harrison, Cadiz, “ 5-6 
Trumbull, Warren, “5-6 
Licking, Newark, “11-12 
Preble, New- Paris, 11-13 
Coshocton, Coshocton, “ 12-18 
Defiance, Defiance, “ 12-13 
Carroll, Carrollton, “6 17--19 
County Snows MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hillsborough, N. H., Nassau, Sept. 26-27 
York, Pa., “ 20-22 
Fairfield, Ct., 
Monmouth, N. J., Freehold, 4 21 


—--0@6-—— 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 
Bounp Votumes.—We have a few sets (26 
numbers) of volume eleventh, bound and un- 
bound. The price, at the office, of the unbound 
volumes is $1.00. The bound volumes are neatly 
put up in cloth covers, gilt backs, at $1.50. 

We can also furnish the covers separately, 
gilt and all ready for putting in the paper, for 
twenty-five cents each. With the covers thus 
prepared, any bookbinder can complete the 
binding for twenty-five cents. Volumes sent to 
the office will be bound complete for fifty cents. 





ever, which had not been injured came forward 
very well, and have turned out fair crops. But 


We are having printed a new edition of the 
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first ten annual volumes of the monthly Agri- 
culturist, which can be supplied for $1.25 per 
volume or $10 for the set of ten volumes. 

Wes find that by using such good paper, our 
volume of 832 pages will be quite large to bind, 
and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52, This arrangement will make it conve- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it is properly 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the mid- 
dle and cut open the leaves. It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. To do this, arrange 
them in regular order, and with an awl punch 
several holes about one-fourth of an inch from 
the back, and through these run a strong thread 
two or three times with a darning-needle, and 
the work is done. .We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 
zines or novels. 

ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our expectation, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are already readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give either one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
Number 27 begins the second volume, or half 
of the year. 

Back Numpers.—We have taken the precau- 
tion to print each week a large number of extra 
copies, so that we can still supply new subscri- 
bers with full sets from the beginning of this 
volume, (March 15.) Any copies accidentally 
lost by a subscriber, will be freely supplied. 
Specimen copies sent to any person, whose ad- 
dress is furnished post-paid. 


To CorrEsPonDENTS.—We have several com- 

munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 
is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
the part of the writer. If he does as wellas he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. They 
may often learn something in this way. 

We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
good selections enough to last us a year at least. 
Good poetry, however, will not be rejected ; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 
poetry we have ever seen does not “rhyme” at 

all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment, 
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Remarks.—Flour and grain of all kinds re- 
main nearly as per our last. It is the same 
with Cotton and other Southern products. We 
scarcely recollect a week when so few changes 
have been made in prices. This is owing partly 
to the dull season—but more to the pause in 
monied transactions, consequent on the gross 
frauds and rascalities in stock and other trans- 
actions which have come to light within the 
two past weeks. 

The Money market still continues tight. 
Stocks are lower and dull of sale. 

The Weather has been very fine the past 
week for growing crops—warm with copious 
rain. Notwithstanding so many partial inju- 
ries to Wheat in different parts of the country 
from the fly, joint-worm, weevil, mildew, rust, 
&c., still after summing up all the accounts pro 
and con, from different parts of the country, we 
think there is a full average crop. The harvest- 
ing is now nearly over. We may say the same 
of Rye. As for Barley and Oats, inasmuch as 
there was a greater breadth of land sown this 
season than last, the crops will be considerably 
larger. Corn is very promising, and will be a 
prodigious crop. Early Potatoes are coming in 
well, and with other roots promise an abundant 
crop. We beg attention to our remarks on an- 
other page, showing that it is not too late to 
sow Ruta Baga or Russia Turnips. 

—— ee — 
PRODUCE MARKET. 
Saturday, July 15, 1854. 

THE prices given in our reports from week to week, are 
the average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not 
those at which produce is sold from the market. The vari- 
ations in prices refer chiefly to the qwality of the articles, 

The continued rain for 30 hours past, has prevented a full 
supply from coming in, and in most-articles the prices are 
considerably higher than they will be by the middle of next 
week. New potatoes are coming in quite plentifully from 
Long Island, and a few from New-Jersey. Norfolk potatoes, 
which have chiefly supplied the market for several weeks 
past, have now nearly ceased coming. We found but one 
dealer who had any old potatoes, and he had only a few 
barrels ; they were, however, in a good state of preservation. 
Of berries and small fruits, there is to-day a scanty supply, 
which will probably not be the case four days hence. Green 
cornis coming from Philadelphia in large quantities. There 
are also large quantities of small (some very small) pears— 
called sugar pears—from Long Island. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, (new.) $3@$4 @ bbl.; old, 
$2 75@$4 ; Beets, $3 50@$4 25, hundred bunches ; Car- 
rots, $3@#5; Turnips, $1 50@$%2 #@ hundred; Onions 
from Wethersfield, Ct., (a large supply,) $3 50@$4 50 @ 
hundred bunches ; Tomatoes, $1 50@#82 #@ large basket ; 
Green Corn, 62c.@75c. #% hundred ears; Green Peas, 
(scarce,) 62c.@$1 12 #@ bushel; String Beans, @ bushel, 
50c @88e. ; Cucumbers, 33c.@50c. # hundred; Cabbage, 
5c.@8e. ; Squashes, white and striped, 50c, 7 basked ; Let- 
tuce, 15c.@28c. 8 doz. 

Fruits.—Sugar Pears, $2 50@$3 50 #@ bbl. ; Blackber- 


ries, $2 75@$3 50 #@ bushel; Huckleberries, $2 25@ $3; 
Gooseberries, $3 25@$4 ; Currants and Cherries, 5@8c. @ 
Ib. 


Eggs, Butter, and Cheese, about the same as last week. 
Westsrn Eggs, 6c.@13 @ doz. 


—— 0 @6 o—— 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, July 17, 1854. 

ANOTHER pleasant day. The smaller number of cattle 
than usual, and a fear of there not being a full supply, 
called the buyers into market early, and many sales took 
place quite earlyin the morning. We saw few very good 
cattle, and not many very poor. The average weight is 
somewhat less than usual. The animals do not show as 
well as at other seasons when they have been less jaded by 
hot traveling, flies, &c. We have never seen the eattle so 
badly marked by bruising, and especially hooking. The 
butchers say that many of them are so run down by scour- 
ing that there is little inside fat ; and, as must be expected, 
they do not show as much external fat as earlier or later. 
There are many cattle (including several numbered among 
those “received during the week”) which are out in pas- 
tures waiting for for a rise inprices. This is probably good 
policy on the part of drovers, as the cost of keeping will be 








less than the gain in price by throwing them into market 
at a favorable moment. We hear considerable complaint of 
the Northern Railroad route ; one man stated that he had 
brought 1200 cattle over that route this summer, but should 
never bring another one that way till they adopted their 
former standard of prices, and gave a free pass to those in 
charge of the cattle. We see that only 159 are reported as 
coming that way, while 1244 came by the Erie Railroad, A 
large number of the cattle are reported from Ohio, but we 
should judge from conversation with the drovers that the 
greater portion of them were originally from farther west. 
The cost of bringing cattle from Chicago is about $14 per 
head ; those from Indiana cost from $12 to $13 per head. 
There is to be added to this, the expenses for yarding com- 
missions here, and the risk on the way, before the nett value 
at the West can be estimated. 

The supply of sheep and lambs is quite large. There were 
some in very good condition, while several droves appeared 
to have just come unfinished from the “ factory” with a 
good frame and covering, bnt no “ filling up.” 

The great mass of beef cattle sold for 83 @93¢c. Several 
however, sold for 8@8<c., and a few extra animals at 10c. 
It should be remarked, however, that there is considerable 
difference of opinion in regard to prices, as the weight is al- 
ways obtained by estimate, the sellers putting the weight 
high, and the price per lb. low, while the buyers put the 
weight low and the price high. In fixing the price per lb., 
we form our own estimate of the weight after learning the 
gross price. It is usually safe to put this at about a mean 
between that of buyers and sellers, 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices : 


8@103¢ cts. per pound. 

Cows and calves, $30@$60 

Veals, live weight, 4@ 6c. per pound. 
“gross, $1 25@$3 per head. 


Beeves, 


Sheep, $3 @$7 per head. 

Lambs, $3@$6 

Swine, corn fed 44% @4% cts. per pound. 
“¢ still fed, 41@4Kc. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN reports beeves 7@9c., and dull ; cows 
and calves, $30@$60; sheep, $2 50@$6 50; lambs, 
$2 50@$5 ; veal calves, 4, 5@63c, 

Mr. Browntne reports beeves 744@9}¢c. ; cows and 
calves, $28@$35@$45; sheep, $2@$3 50@87 ; lambs, 
$1 50@$6 50; veals, 53¢c. live weight 

Mr. O’BRIEN reports beeves 8@9}¥c.; cows and calves 
$30@$45 ; veal calves, 4, 5,@6c. live weight. 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 


Beeves, 2,347 2,347 
Cows, 23 
Sheep and Lambs, 742 
Swine, 303 
Veal Calves, 379 


Of the above there came by the Hudson River R. R., 159; 
Hudson River Boats, 494; Erie R. R., 1244 Beeves ; Har- 
lem Ra'lroad, 8 Beeves, 23 Cows and Calves, 742 Sheep ; 
379 Veal Calves. 

New-York State furnished 73 beeves ; Ohio, by cars, 1317, 
on foot, 203 ; Kentucky, 383 ; Indiana, none reported ; Illi- 
nois, 365. 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK, 


CHAMBEBLIN’S. BROWNING’S. OBRIEN’s. 
Robinson st. Sixth st. Sixth st. 
Beeves, 269 * 241 60 
Cows & calves, 148 65 60 
Veals, 204 44 40 
Sheep, 2,947 } 
Lambs, 2;363 § 5,434 
eee 





PRICES CURRENT. 
Preduce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 


Ashes. 
Pot, Ist sort, 1853...+0+++0-.++0+ 8 100 1bs.5 75 @5 81% 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852........c..sseeceeeeeee 50 gon 





Beeswax. 
American Yellow.......-.-+++ ooeeeB lb. — 29 @ 30 
Bristles. 
American, Gray and White............++ — 40 @— 45 
Coal. 
Liverpool Orrel......206+ -»»-% chaldron, — — 9 50 
Scotch.....+seee- oeee cence -— 
Sidney 7 7% 50 
Pictou...... pons aes sid 50 - 
Anthracite....2 ccccscceeecees B.2,000 lb. 6 — @ 6 50 
Cotton. ; 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Texas. 
Ordinary..... . 8 8 8 
Middling ..... 91g 934 9% 9g 
Middling Fair, 10% «610% = 10% 11 
BP. Jasivicss ll 114% 1 12 
Cotton Bagging. 
Gunny Cloth........ ceeeeeeeee ® yard, — ta a 
American Kentucky.....:...- eeeodabe wow = 
Dundee......... seteees seeeeeseststeseee— = Qa — 














Barley....... 

Oats, River and Canal.. Seiebee wee 

Oats, New-Jersey..........seeseeeee sere 50 @—52 

Oats, Western........... np vase nnagoeuss — 53 @--54 

fe ee, a ee Be Gees — 47 @—49 

nny ccncitn clmobeeceueess — 42 @—45 

Peas, Black-eyed............. $2bush. 275 @2 87g 

oe bush. 1 18%@- — 

Beans, White........ sbeveciascaveksins 150 @l 62% 
Hair. 
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Coffee. 
pit White........ aT ON - Plb— id Q-Mx 
oa ketag cere ery oT = Bie cis 
Maracaibo... 00.060... c0e cee eee seen eeees —- 12 @—l24 
St. Domingo......... feaad)... x00 +++. seem 9% @—-10% 
Cordage. 

Bale Rope... Blb— 7 @—10 

BRP MNGG 5 si dicscdsvac cobvavetes —— @—20 
Corks. 

Velvet, Quarts. . secceseces 


Veivet, POMS cain cisicicn se biuaecd eeee.— 20 
Phiale. ..cccccccccscscerccccnccccecsses.— 4 @—I6 


Flax. 
FORBES ooo cnn csccsvesises Rau bays Seoeoe Bilb.— 8 @-9 
Feathers. 
Live Geese, prime...... see ceee @ lb. — 47 @— 48 
Flour and Meal. 
Sour...... esaeinnitiheiniil lie cheatin “8 bbl. 550 @6— 
Superfine No. 2.. pecc cscs cogs cepees DOU 7— 
State, common brands.......... baedoeds - 6— 6 50 
State. Straight brand............ veces.» 650 @6H75 
State, favorite brands.. Sy ee ae 
Western, mixed do.........-2.2--eeeee - 675 @7— 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight do........ 725 @750 
Michigan, fancy brands.............+0++. 750 @7.75 
Ohio, common to good brands. lage sneeoms 7 @7 75 


25 5 
Ohio, round hoop, common .........-.++» 94354.@9 62 
Ohio, fancy brands............... pooasien. 2 on 


Ohio, extra brands 


Michigan and Indiana, extra do,.......... 825 @lo — 


Genesee, fancy brands............+.s+: 775 @I— 
Genesee, extra brands..............se00. 9— ll — 
Canada, (in bond).......... ° -7— @7124 
Brandywine. 2.00.00. coceccccccsccscsccee 879 9 — 
CORREO TEL, so. nc cacdevccscce cosccsece - 875 @9I— 


Petersburgh City.. 


Richmond Country...... ‘ccs 


Baltimore, Howard Street...... 


i . 85 
pas died cess 5 364 @5 50 


BOF. occ ipdecsdctives ess 
Corn Meal, Jersey. . 


Corn Meal, ’ Brandywine.. abinn ance bane . 4124 @4 25 
Corn Meal, Brandywine...... eB punch. "18.50 @ — 
Grain. 
Wheat, White Genesee.. a bush. 225 @245 
Wheat, do., Canada (in pond)... - 1%5 1 85 
Wheat, Southern, White. 000 ccccseceeoee 185 @1 95 
Wheat, Ohio, White............. --. 180 @190 
Wheat, Michigan, White ...... os 18 @2— 
Wheat, Mixed Western ........... 0.000 195 @200 
Wheat, Western Red ..............s0000- 135 @165 
Rye, Northern...........+ ébuonsvaden ct lis @ — 
ee Ser rrr rey er reer Tres -— @-79 
Corn, Round Yellow......... a nniencasl — & @- 8 
Corn, Round White...............0000.. — 82 @- 84 
Corn, Southern White..........00.ee00 - 8 @- 
Corn, Southern Yellow.......... eccesee -8 @—90 
Corn, Southern Mixed......... 2... se000 
Corn, Western Mixed........... 


Corn, Western Yellow. 


Rio Grande, Mixed... ....... ++ Db. —23 @— 23K 


Buenos Ayres, Mixed.. 


Hay, FoR SHIPPING : 


North River, in bales........ 2 


Ruceia, MOON occ cuctuéses oa 
Russia, Outshot.......... ivece 
vb ctecnskcpipaseepeese 


‘American, Dew-rotted... +04 
American, do., Dressed. . 
American, Water-rotted.. 


Timber, White Pine........% cubic ft. — 18 


tA oss kena a nhne dbeptinns'se pe —2 @— 30 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O.......... — 35 @ — 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine..... (by cargo) — 18 @ — 22 
yaks gabaeee PRICES 
Timber, Oak Scantling .......@ M. ft — 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern. . 50 @ 18 75 
Plank, Geo, Pine, Worked...... easier oe @ 35 — 
Plank, Geo, Pine, Unworked........... 20 — g 25 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear........ 87 50 @ 40 — 
Presta, poory rl algal ages clades 30— @ 35 — 
Boards, North River, Box.. eevee el6 — 17 — 


Boards, Albany Pine........... 
Boards, City Worked........... 


Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling...... — 25 @ potion 


Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring...... —8 @—— 
Plank, Albany PUR 000 os paises oop apese ¥ —26 @— 82 
Plank, City Worked.. Sioa es -— 26 — 82 
Plank, Albany Spruce. . .— 18 — 20 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked... — 22 au 
Shingies, Pine, sawed...... 2 bunch, : 25 afte 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved....... 275 

Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual....# M.24 — 28 — 


Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality 


best ; @ 
pereeereten 8 50 @8 75 








seoseesereee @ Ib. — 28 @ — 30 
| | RECESSES A a4 Sap —18 @— 2 





@ pee. — 16 — 22 
-o— 22 





$23 .— 85 @—45 
-B gro 7 






-— 2 @— 


100 Ibs. — 874 @— 90 


--B ton.285 — @350 — 


WHOLESALE ——" 


| 
S 
RS 












Florida Wrappers...................06- 
Connecticut Seed Leaf. ‘ 
Pennsylvania Seed I.ea: 


Wool. 
American, Saxony Fleece.......... 
American, Full-blood Merino............ — 
American 44 and % Merino ............ 

American, Native and 4 Merino os 
MONO, PNG i's v's Coneice iiknwsne vicveced 
renee, Pulled. ps Ve 








UE Bi TIMMIES <<. obec ce¥ecde cubesscc a Oe 











Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality........19 — @ 21 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality........17 — @ 18 — 
Shingles, Company, BM ..0..0:ci0000 .32—- @-—— 
Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft........ 200000 —— @16 — 
Shingles, Cypress, 8 ft......... 00000005 @ 22 — 
Staves, White Oak, ome as @—-— 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd . @—— 
Staves, White Oak, Bbl oa @—-— 
Staves, Red Oak, _ FR eee reg @ 3 — 
Heading, White Oak............+.000+ 6(0—- @-— 
Lime. 
Rockland, Common.............. $8 bbl.— — @ 87 
Molasses. 
New-Orleans.........++++ e:60 bp #8 gall.— 27 @ — — 
SAS Anders tebe vacececond — 23 @— 30 
Cuba Muscovado 
Trinidad Cuba P 
NN WEE 5 0k xBS 4a ode pecct ececse 
Nails. 
ne ON ae. 
Wrought, 6d@20d 
Naval Stores. 
Turpentine, Soft, North County, B 280.— — @ 575 
Turpentine, Wilmington bks G4°Sbueies Mao — @ 5 50 
DE hshalpdnasonnn sonbsn0ccese # bbl. 3 — @ 350 
PU REG. ih kc Ekih ski e ccekaectacdes 275 @-—-— 
Resin, Common, (delivered)........... -1% @ 187% 
ROM, WRG. .. gecece veiess 280 ib. 2 50 @ 475 
Spirits Turpentine............. @ gall.— 66 @ — 68 
Oil Cake. 
Thin Oblong, City.............0. 8 ton, —— @—— 
Thick, Round, Country................. —— @8-— 
Thin Oblong c Se eo —— @33— 
Plaster Paris, 
Blue Nova Scotia................. # ton, . 50 @3 75 
White Nova Scotia........... pigel's satel 50 @ 3 624 
Provisions. 
Beef, Mess, Country............. 
Beef, Prime, Country. 
Beef, PM pnedte . scdkvenstccnasaan 5 30 
Beet, ee Dee teem 
Beef, ae. 723 @8&— 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon........ —— @l6— 
Beef, Prime, Mess............0+<- g tee, 22 75 _ 
Pork, Mess, i ET ® bbl. 1437 @l14 50 
Pork, ehae; WOMOtM. «.55:0¢.ssinuccdee de 12 50 _-— 
a Re rae bs 50 16 — 
Pork, Clear, Western.................. 15 50 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels......% 1b. — — 10%@— — 
OS OS I area 8%@— 9 
Hams, Dry 8 E ROEP ING Ae Ges —-— @ 7% 
Shoulders, Pickled... .....csesseccccees — 6%@—— 
Shoulders, Dry Salted...............000 — — 6% 
Beef Hams, in Pickle...... --® bbl. 13 — @I16 50 
I a oka ss we cae oR glb—9 @— 9 
Butter, Orange County.... —....... —19 @—21 
WO AMMO. Bs is SS Ri —12 @—15 
Butter, New-York State Dairies......... —16 @—i9 
SE RONG ck ca tech cpind-cwce' wae. cwow — 12 — 15 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,)........ —_— om _ 
Cheese, fair to prime. ...........eceesees — 5 @ 9 
Saltpetre. 
Gs 0s Spink ade cab whans acne — 6%@— 8 
PU OUR DMARD, . on wcnab seccns sender ¥ —_ oO 1 
PIR Geib vb ke co ckchcacianpe whee — 5 @ 5% 
Seeds, 
a a ee. #lb— 7@—-— 
Timothy, Mowed pehe ean cnphies Mall #8 tce.14— @17— 
Dumetity, Meigea ss. ors. See 17— @0W— 
Flax, American, Rough.........¢@ bushh — @Q—— 
RAR, CMUETER. 3 6.000:9 ocone arnces toes —- @-— 
Salt. 
py RT are ee 8 bush.—_—  @— 48 
gh SEE EEE TET Oe Pe, Perey —-— 
Liverpool, Ground. ............. ‘8 sack, 4 10 112% 
Liverpool, Fine.............. us ve @ 150 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s i 720 175 
Sugar. 
DR ohh cde Saini yp sewdsens owe lb.— — @-—— 
|e oe i ag a RRR ce a 4 @— 6% 
Cuba Muscovado. .... 62. cccwccececccce — 44@— 6 
Ey Ree nt ke Pre — 44@— 6% 
PAORM, WEMG 6 055s ok 58s obs ivi ood —j] 74@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow............ — 5 @ 7% 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf........... — 9@—-— 
do. do, do. Crushed :G: — 9% a 
do, do. do. Ground :2:— 8% _ 
Ges: .:< CAP Gra, «5562000 ses :e:-—- 9 @-— 
do. 2d quality, Crushed..... sev cose none, 
POG ct CaS se chest. oststvesteceteres 
EEE MOOD sich 55 chs bets docs ps saseot 
Brazil, Brown.. 
Tallow. 
Amriogn, Prinie.s.5 3s... ... 200. #8 ib. — 11I“@— 12% 
Tobacco. 
I. SiS 4 sina. Shwe swied $58 8 lb. — — = 
INR 6856 6 acs s Stina wip Sines outs —7 10 
NE NE i oni n bp50 5 banana oeienn 3 — 6%@—11 
eed be op OES EOE LE Peete —-—- @-— 
PINS Loo asa 3 os SSeS —12 @— 
DEE ee ee ee: eae eee — 18¥@— 235 
RR SSEE YET TO Oo eee Dei aaa oe Siar —40 @—45— 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... —2 @1 m 








pattern: 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
sche aie eae MRE eas cae eer 


{LAX STRAW WANTED.—_THE NEW-JERSEY FLAX 
Wool Company are prepared to purchase Flax Straw un- 


rotted, either pulled or cradled, by the quantity put up as 
dried hay in bale; or it will be preferred if broken up and 
rendered portable. Address, post-paid. 

44-56 WM. JEPHSON TAYLOR, 44 Wall-st. 


TO NURSERYMEN, 


FEW BUSHELS CHERRY PITS FOR SALE. CARE- 
fully packed for transporting any distance. 
ddress post-paid WM. DAY. 
Morristown Morris Co. N. J. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


PI Oe 











| GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 3—THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
ing veiw valuable implements: 

Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should possess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 

most valuable improvements. 
— Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


“iiay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive ony 

resses, combining improvements which make them by far 

e best in use. 

Grain mills, corn and cob orudhers, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. 

Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and ‘double- geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, and economy. They are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. The Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and whol ¥ of iron, 
and adapted toallkindsof work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
ed horses. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 

orses. 

GR MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
P to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
‘ower. 


ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 

ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 

chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 

Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 
pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. 
RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 

IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by far the best in use. 
HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with correspon “ horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, &., of all siz 

R. 'L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 





ERUVIAN GUANO, Ey» _geality of Fresh Peruvian 
Quano, just received in sto 
R. L, ALLEN, "139 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HEELER AND WILSON MANUFACTURING COM. 
PANY’S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, manufac- 
tured at Watertown, Conn, Office and Warerooms, at 343 
Broadway, N. Y. 

These Machines have been in successful operation, in the 
hands of manufacturers and families, for the past two years, 
and in every case have given universal satisfaction. The 
Proprietors are now prepared to offer them to the public, with 
that increased confidence in their meritswhich the united 
poe ment of their numerous customers has strengthened and 
confirm: 

These Machines are entirely different from any other, the 
—o on which they are made being exclusively our 








isons the advantages of this Machine over any others are 
the Slowing: 

1, The simplicity of its construction, and the ease with 
which it can be Kept in the most perfect order. 

3. The perfect manner with which the operator is enabled 
to stitch and sew the various kinds of work, from the finest 
linen to the coarsest cloths. 

3. It particularly excels in the rapidity with which work 
can be executed ; in that respect it has no equal. 

. The little power required to propel them, enabling even 
those of the most delicate constitution to use them without 
injury to their health. 

e are now manufacturing a larger sized Machine, more 
particularly adapted to the sewing of leather, canvass bags, 
and the heavier kinds of cloths. 

An examination of our Machines is respectfully ae 
at our Office, 343 Broadway. 37-40, 


MACHINE WORKS. 


& J. H. BUCK & CO.”"S MACHINE WORKS, LEBA 
@ NON, N. H., Manufacturers of a great variety ‘of wood 
working machinery, of the most approved atte, simple con- 
struction, and effective and firm operation, to be found in 
the country; comprising complete sets for making Railroad 
cars, doors, sash and ; owe — ae bedsteads, cabinet, 
and carpenter work, &c., Also, some machines of pecu- 
liar merit, such as for siugie and double Tenoning, capable of 
making from one to four tenons at the same operation of 
any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with 
re eee < attached. Also, an improved timber Plane- 
ing mac the addition of a side cutter, with which 
the top and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square 
or bevel, at the same operation, and in the same time occu- 
pied in planeing but one side on all other machines. They 
also manufacture circular, single, and gang saw-mills, fiour- 
ing and corn mills, hand and power hoisting machines for 
storehouses, shafting, hangers, pullies, and mill Metin BUD, of all 

3. 
BUC 


hae 
5 ee ONG AN 
UNCA 


mM. DUNCAN, 
Acrents.—R. L. Allen, 189 & 191 Water st. ; Mn B. Schenck, 163 
Greenwich st. ; Andrews & Jessup, 67 Pine st. ; 3 ae 
Machine shop, , 51 Broad st., and Lawrence, Mass. ; d & 








Wilson, 60 Beaver st. ; Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal Binns, nfse-tf 
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BUCKWHEAT for sale 
e™ tL. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st. 


GARDEN SEEDS, 


A GENERAL LIST OF FRESH GARDEN SEED§, imported 
and raised for R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
Preas.—Early May, Prince Albert, Early Warwick, Early 
Washington or June, Early Frame or June, Early Charlton, 
Early Emperor, Bishops Karly Dwarf, Dwarf Sugar, 
Blue Imperial, Blue Prussian, Fairbeard’s Champion of Eng- 
land, Large White Marrowfat, Black Eyed Marrowfat, and 
all, of Knight’s different varieties. 
Corn.—Karly Canada, Large Sweet or Sugar, Stowell’s Ever- 
oe: Old Colony, Constantinople, White Flint, Yellow Flint, 
utton Browns, and Tuscarora. 
Haahe, —Early China, Early Valentine, Yellow Six Weeks, 
arly Mohawk, Large White Kidney, Refugee or One Thou- 
= to One, Dutch Case Knife, ~~ e Lima, Horticultural 
Cranberry, Scarlet Runner, White Dutch Runner, Dwarf 
Horticulturist, Red Mohawk, Turtle Soup, 
BORECOLE OR KALE.—Green Curled Scotch Kale. 
| pam! —Lar fe Early London, Large Late, Walchren. 
Y.—White fet id, New Silver Giant, Large Manchester, 
Seymour's Sazerb Wi hite. 
—Curled or Peppergrass, Water or Winter. 
CucumBer.—Early Frame, Baxiz White spine very fine, Lon- 
don Long Green, Short Green Prickley, Extra Long Green 
Turkey, erkin or West India. 
LANT, —Long Purple, and White 
Enpive.—Green Curled, Broad Leavea Batavian. 
Carrots.—Long Orange, White Belgian, Early Horn, Large 
Altringham, 
Brets.—Early Blood Turnip, Flat Bassano, Long Blood Red, 





Small Lon Dark Blood, Yellow Turnip, Early Scarcity. 
Onton.—Large Wethersfield Red, White Silver Skin. Yel- 
low Silver Skin. 


TurNiPs.—All of the varieties. 

WATERMELON.—Mountain Sprout, Mountain Sweet, very fine, 
Long Island, Black Spanish, Citron for preserves. 

TOMATO. —Large Red, Round Red, Large Yellow, Small Yel- 


ow. 
Lettuce.—Early Curled Silesia, Early White Cabbage, Fine 
Imperial Cabbage. Royal Cabbage, fine Large Green Ice 
Head, Brown Dutch, Superb Brown = Large India, Ice 
Coss, Paris Green Coss, ampton Cou 

ELON.—Green Citron, Pine Aaple. Skitimans Fine Netled, 
Nutmeg, Large Yellow, Cantelup, sarge M usk. 

RapisH,—Wood’s Early Frame, Early Short 78 Long Scar- 
let, Early Scarlet Turnip, Long Salmon, Long White, Naples, 
White Turnip, Yellow Turnip, Black Fall Spanish, White Fall 
Spanish, Rose olored. China Winter. 

CABBAGE, —Early,Y ork or J une, Early Sugar Loaf, Early Flat 
Battersea, Large French 0 Oxheart, Large York, Comstock’s 
Prem. Flat Dutch, Large Drumhead Winter, Large Flat Dutch, 
Large Bergen or American, True Green Glazed, Fine Drum: 
head Savoy, Green Globe Savoy, Red Dutch, Wakefield, 
Charlwood’s Prem. Flat Dutch, 
waar, —Early Tobolsie Myatt’s Scarlet, Victoria. 

A OHOICE ASSORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS. 


BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 
1 amniened by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
- Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 


29-tf 





it. 5 oe Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
Tif, The American Kitchen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 
IV. The American Rose Culturer. bg ~ 25 cents. 
V, Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana, price 25 cents. 
VL. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture.—Price 25 cents. 
VIL The ge of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 
Price 25 cen 
Vill. eecosthahe Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
Price 25 cents. 
1X. The Hive aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
Price 25 cents. 
X, The Hog—its Diseases and Management, Price 25 cents. 
The American Bird Fancier— reeding, Raising, &c., 
Price 25 cents 
XI. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, 
cents 
XII. Chemistry made Essay for the Use of Farmers, Price 


25 gente, 
V. The American Foultey Yard. The cheapest and best 
m3 Veablished. Price $1 
XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
fhe Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 


e $1 25. 
Pai Buist’s Kitchen Ga pdener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Storkhort’s Che Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the Gultivaton of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25, 
XX. Allens Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 


Price 25 


XXI. Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 
cents. 

XXII. Johnston’s Lectures of Practical Agriculture. vera 
price 50 cents. 


XXIIL. Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 2 
eotogy Johnston’ s Elements of Agricultural Onesies and 

eolo 
. Randall’s Sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 

Peete Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 
 eaahins Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


vol. 


y i Rpeenton s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 
rice 
XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 


ce 75 cents. 
XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete, 
xX n. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. 


Price 60 cents. 
By. Stevens.— 


v. “The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, 








rice $ 














Skinner and Randall. Price 

AXE. Stephens’ Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 

XxX XVI, Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 


Price 75 cents. 
Price 50 
cents. 


oxhX Hoare en the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
a Oountry Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 
XLI. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 

XLIU. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every mar- 


ried man and woman. Price $3. 
Nash’s Progressive Farmer. 


XXXVI. The American Florists’ Guide. 
XXXVI. The Cottage and Farm Bee- keeper. 


XL. A book for every boy 
in the country. rice 50 cents. 
XLIV. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


cents. 

ayy. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. _ $2 50. 

XLVI. Beattie’s Southern iculture. Price $ 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints 
on arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &., &c. Edited by 
Lewis F. Allen. Frige 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

XLVIII. The hos s Land Measurer; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 ce 
XLIX. Buist’s | irhertean Flower Garden Directory. Price 


$1 
L. The Ameriean Fruit Grower's Guidein Orchard and Gar- 
den. Being the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 
shed, 





Dwarf 





—————— 


GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
HE SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS CON- 
stantly manniacturing at his works in MIDDLETOWN, 
Conn., SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF Lime, which he warrants free from 
any adulteration, and equal, if not superior to any in the 
market. It is made of bones, prepared in the most approved 
manner, pas up in substantial age it for transportation, and is 
furnished promptly to order, or a works. 
He also manufactures and has pono: on hand for the 
market, Bone Dust of a superior quality. 
These fertilizers have been thoroughly nag b: paxeta and 


experienced agriculturists in this vicinity, have given 
general sattataction. COE, 
March 18, 1854. [223-40.] Middletown, Ct. 


MUSQUIT ‘GRASS. 
HE TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A CAREFUL 
Georgia Planter. This has proved the most sure and 
re mee yee por aoe zee pny a at the South, and is 
valu: er. For gel e 
able to the planter, (OTARD PETERS, Atlanta, Ga.., 
also by R. L. 
27-tf 189 and 191 Water 8t., N.Y. 
ARDENER aoe THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 
House.—Wanted a Gardener_as above, who is_experi- 
enced 7 Le mensgreene of Af reen = . reve Bouse! in 
nited States. None need a except fully 
22-tf POY SLLEN. 199 Water st. 








nas AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 

r New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 

with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard and the Garden ; Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,and 
ses, for the Avenue wn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 


stamp. 
GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 

EDGE, LONG-HANDLE, AND SLIDING PRUNING 

SHEARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors ; bill 
and Milton hooks; lawn and garden rakes; garden scufliers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades ; hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes; 
trans}  grogiene trowels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 
large assortment of other implements too numerous to men- 
tion. [21tf] R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


HIS INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN, 
+ about an hour and a half’s ride from the city of 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad; the cars leay- 
ing New-York several times a day. It has been ably patron- 
ized for the poy? years. There will be a vacancy fora few 
more pu pils in A) 

Faithful teachers are provided for English branches usually 
required ; alsc Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 
Spanish under a native teacher, 

Vocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, 
whose time and attention has been for years devoted exclu- 
sively to this object. 

Further wee and circulars, aey B be obtained by ap- 
plying to ‘LEY, Principal, or at the book-store of 

fessrs. C. Shepard & Co., 152 Fulton street, near Broadway, 
or at this office. 

Persons wishing to send their daughters from home, would 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27-tf 


0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has be used for several years in England 
and other parts of Europe, and, next .to Quano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like its predecessor, Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and West. 

It is composed of crushed or peount bones, decomposed by 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
of guano and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
qe one of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


a full 
crops 











no. 

Iti is suited to any soil in which there is not alread 
Supply of the phowshases, wis which is seldom the case. 
are benefited by its applice® on, 

For sale in large or small antities, in bagsof 150. Ibs. each. 
No charge for packages. bags vi ll be branded “CO, B. De 
Burg, No. pat phos hate of Lim 

PERUVI of best qu ality. 

P i TOULTURAL and HORTI TURAL IMPLEMENTS 
of a 
FIELD and SAnees SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
grown and im’ 

THE AMERICAN: ‘AGRICULTURIST—weekly, $1 per vol- 
bs Be! volumes a year. 

For sale at R. L, ALLEN’S Agricultural Warehouse oa 
seed lore: 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 25-tf 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS, 


UEEN’S PATENT.) THE BEST 
Forge in the market for Black- 

Mi = ’3 work, Peiler Makers, 
ining, parrying, ipping, Plan- 
tations, Saat tractors on Railroads 
and Public Works, », Copmerpentiin, 
Gas Fitters, &., & lso an im- 
proved PoRTABLE Murzmg FURNACE 
for Jewellers, Dentists, Chemists, 
&c., both of which are constructed 
with sliding doors to protect the fire 
from wind and rain when used out 
of doors, and for perfect safety and 
free escape of smoke indoors. They 
are compart for shipping. Circu- 
lars, with particulars and _ prices, 
: 4 will be forwarded upon application, 
Cast Iron Columns for buildings 

constantly on hand. The above forge has been awarded three 
Silver Medals by the American Institute, New-York, and the 
highest premium (Diplemas anid Bronze Medals) at all other 
Fairs wherever exhibited. FREDERICK P. FLAGLE 
31 57 Sole ueumataete 210 Water st., N.Y. 








ARKER’S CHEVEUXTONIQUE.—THIS IS AN ENTIRE- 
ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
Boring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is free from all grease 
so that its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its infal 
libity in cases of headache, ome the most violent ina ~ 
moments, cannot fail to couumend ! t to universal appreciation, 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sal all the respectable d 





gists and fancy stores throughout the he sity The ¢ depot for i 
_—, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER’S Ladies’ Hair-dress- 
ing Establishment, No. 439 a a ay 2-48 





RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 
Including every thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, Nursery, and Orchard, with all the recent introduc- 
tions, at very ow rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid to New-York. Ornamental and other planting 
done in any part of the country. The best season for trans- 
lanting is after Oct.10. Address B. M, WATSON, Old Col olony 
urseries, Plymouth, Mass, 


HE AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTORY.— 
Containing practicn} ———— for the culture of — 

in the Flower Garden, Hot House, Green House, Rooms o: 
Parlor windows, for every ae in the zee s a description of 
the plants most desirable in each; the nature of the soil and 
situation best adapted to their growth; the proper season for 
transplanting, &c., &c., with instructions for erecting a Hot 
House, Green House and laying out a Flower Garden—the 
whole adapted to either a. or small gardens, with instruc- 
tions for preparing the eal ro pegatio ng. . planting, pruning, 
training and fruiting the Grape Vine, wit Gpecrinsann of the 
By Robert Buist, 





est sorts for cultivating in the open air. 
pexeeryanae and Seed Grower. Price, $1,25 
Everybody His Own raver Gardener © © 6 + 
American Rose Culturist - - + + + «+ = 25 
American Florist’s Guide SLOSS We ee ee eee a eee 
sreck’s Bookof Flowers - - - + *© = = 15 
sridgman’s Florist’sGuide - - - + - + - 6&8 
uist’s Kitchen Gardener -_ - . 75 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener - 25 





Erowne’s Field Book of Manures, $1,25. mw Sent free of 
postage. 
Orders for any of the above books will be filled as the prices 
Hamed and if required, = by sent by mail, {post aid,} by ; 
31-t R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st. 


WACHUSETT GARDEN AND grey nes 
Miah ts MASS., ANTHONY & MOAYE! 
th 





PRO 
PRIETORS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
e attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fr d Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
baee &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria qopenton. Norway Spruce, 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &c., an exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, ear, 
Plum, Cherry, Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very Jaree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
by =a and 

ARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, prt. &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
oy =_— our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


‘They. are all free from that destructive malady 
HE PEAR BLIGHT, 
which has never existed in this locality. 
Prices low, and _a liberal discount to the trade. 
New-Bedford, Jan, .8t, 1854. 17-68 


RON AND STEEL.—SANDERSON BROTHERS & CO. 
os pm warranted Cast Steel. 





New-Yor Sanderson, 16 Cliff street. 
Boston, . B. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E. Frith, 42 Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. 





HOLESALE FISH pCR ee BBLS. SALMON, 2000 


bbls Mackerel, first ot , 3000 Small Packages 
Mackerel, 200 bbls. New Shad, in f3 atm 1000 bbls. New 
Herring, 300 halfs New r Herring, 100 @ tals New-Dried Cod. 
h, 500 Jars New Anchovies, = New Dutch Herring, 

2000 Boxes New Smoked Herring, poy Smoked 
ew Spiced Her- 


mon, 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, 500 ait 
ring, og Fish. zon, rout, Dun ed God a 
ite-Fish, Sturgeon, Trout, Dun-Fish. 
or sale by NELSON WELLS & CO., 
81 Dey street, between Washington and West, 
May 13th, 1852. New-York, 
NELSON WELLS. 1-52 


8. H. WOOD. 

EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER; BLUE 

Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass; Red Top; Sugar Corn; 
Peas; Beans; Turnip; Cabbage; Beet; Lettuce ; Onions: 
Radish; Squash; Osage Orange; Large Yellow Locus t, an 
all other kinds of field and garden scomes Also Rhubarb Piste, 
Asparagus Plante, &c. R. L.A 

"and 191 Water street. 


ddock, Halibut, 








IRECTIONS FOR THE USE _OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
spolicetion.« pompous? for 96 pages, and can be sent through 
the ma ice 25 cen 
att. R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 
Ace: VARIOUS REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 


ll the latest improvemen 
Ay TORK AGRICULTURAL. W. ARMOUSE & SEED 
Stok, 189 and oh Water Street. ALLEN. 








CARIFIERS FOR OLD MEADOWS.—AN INVALUABLE 
Sa machine for ousting moss and the old fog fr te Loto 


meadows and renovating their grasses. To be wn by one 
or more horses. [81-tf. fr. TE ALLEN, 191 Water s street. 


ISITORS TO NEW-YORK OITY WILL FIND a pleasant 
V stopping place at SAVERY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 14 
Beekman street, (near the park. Neat rooms with clean beds, 
at.36 to 50 cents per day. Meais furnished in the Dining-Sa- 
loon or in rooms, and a reasonable charge only made for 
dishes ordered. 87-tf 





WV Haag FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, (NEAR 
Maiden Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 
porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip- 
tion. Particular attention paid to orders 26-77 








STOCK. 


AAA 


ee STOCK OF ALL KINDS.—HAVING HAD 
t 


PAA AAA A 


great experience in breeding and rearing fine stock ne 
e past twenty ears, I offer my services to nds to 

procure it of the best and most reliable kinds. much no- 

tice as convenient is at all — desirable previous to pur- 

chasing, as it takes time to ma selections, Early in 

gucust or September is the "pest me to purchase for the 
Mm 


Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, Alderne 

or Jersey and Ayrshires. Long-wooled Sheep—the Cotswold, 

Oxford, Leicester, Bakewell, and nose utton Sheep— 

the Southdown. Fine-wooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span 

Se pubs pieaie ald bee their guard in purchasing improved 
e lic. sho on 

stock, iE many animals are i off trons the unsuspecting 





and jenorant, whic? SXCLEN. Nos. 189 and 191 Water. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begins on each of those dates. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds, unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 

——_ # @« —__ 


Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine,one yearfor - - %400 
“ Putnam’s do ES - 400 
“Knickerbocker do - - 400 
“ Eclectic do do 6 00 
“ Littel’s Living Age do - 6 50 
“ National Magazine do - 350 
“  Dickens’s Household Words a 8 50 

Address ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York. 
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PUBLISHERS? ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Twelfth Volume of 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


~ mb 000 ee 
TELE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B. The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 
plete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half-yearly vol- 
ume for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication{of the 


day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


~The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer’s 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings, 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will sot depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall eommunicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B, ALLEN,—its 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Oranex Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer an 


tural chemist. 
They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Aten, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 


fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parpgr, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent seiigulvaral and horticultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FouR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specmmen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 


the publishers, 
&c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to ‘sub- 


seribers on the following liberal terms: 


To single Subscribers, 
“ Clubs of 83 do. 


pened 
agricul 


2.00 
5,00 


$2.00 a year, $ 
1.67 “i 


“ §do. 5 do. : . -. 160. “ 8.00 
« “do. 10 do. : : >. 10 * 15.00 
“ do. 20 do. : ‘ - 195 “ 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. J air ‘ 
Communications for the paper should be addreased to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise 
ments, and all§matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & C0., 





J. A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff street, N.Y. 





189, Water street,{;New-York 











